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: AFL Plans New Member 


International Union to Be Formed 
at Detroit Convention Aug. 26-31 


by Harold E. Gronseth 


Detroit News Editor, Automotive Industries 


The first constitutional convention 


of the United Automobile 


Workers, convened by the authority of the American Federation of 
Labor, will be held in Detroit Aug. 26 to 31. Official call went out 
Thursday to officers and members of federal labor unions affiliated 
with the A. F. of L. embracing workers in the automobile and auto 


parts industry. 

The convention, called by direction of 
the executive council of the Federation, 
is for the purpose of forming an inter- 
national union of automobile workers, of 
which the federal labor unions estab- 
lished in the automobile and parts in- 
dustry will constitute the basis and will 
be merged into the international. 

William Green, A. F. of L. president, 
will attend the sessions and will present 
delegates with charters. A constitution 
will be adopted and officers elected and 
installed. Local unions are asked to call 
special meetings for the purpose of elect- 
ing delegates. 

Representation will be on the following 
basis: Fromeach federal labor union of au- 
tomobile or auto parts workers with a 
membership of 100 or less, one delegate 
—one additional delegate for each addi- 
tional 100 members or fractional part, 
based upon the per capita tax payment 
to the A. F. of L. for June. Each union 
will be entitled to one vote on a roll call 
vote of the convention for each 100 mem- 
bers or fractional part thereof, based 
upon the per capita tax, irrespective of 
the number of delegates sent to the con- 
vention. Each local is requested to sub- 
mit all resolutions to the Detroit office 
by Aug. 20. Convention headquarters 
will be at the Fort Shelby Hotel. 

General organizer F. J. Dillon said that 
between 375 and 400 delegates will attend 
the convention based on the membership 
and representation plan. There are now 170 
federal labor union locals in automobile and 
parts plants in 14 states. Wisconsin is ex- 

(Turn to page 152, please) 
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Bohn Would Buy All 


Bonneville Dam Power 


Charles B. Bohn, president of Bohn 
Aluminum and Brass Corp., in Oregon on a 
survey of water power possibilities for the 
company’s proposed aluminum manufactur- 
ing plant, said that his firm had made an 
offer to the government to buy the entire 
power output of the $40,000,000 Bonneville 
dam project, now under construction on the 
Columbia River. “The United States has our 
offer in black and white,” he said. Mr. 
Bohn prophesied the output of something 
like 200,000,000 pounds of aluminum a year 
if the government would sell the company 
power enough. The first of the company’s 10 
proposed units for manufacture of aluminum 
is expected to cost $10,000,000. 





Drive 





G. T. Christopher 


New Packard vice-president in charge 


of manufacturing 


Coast-to-Coast Road Urged 


Building of a great transcontinental super- 
express highway from coast to coast, with 
feeder roads reaching out to every part of 
the country is once more being strongly 
urged on Congress and may be incorporated 
in the plans for the disposal of the $4,800,- 
000,000 work relief project, according to 
John D. Collins, general sales manager of 
Tide Water Oil Co. 


August May Top 200,000; New Car 
Stocks Lower; Used Car Stocks Up 


The motor industry is approaching the 
end of its run on current models with a 
number of plants preparing for a shut- 
down in August. Retail demand, how- 
ever, has held up so well that some are 
reluctant to cut off production on present 
lines and have deferred the wind-up by 
several weeks. Despite the various plant 
closings and curtailment, a fair sized 
output is in prospect for the current 
month. Because of the day to day nature 
of operations no reliable estimate can be 
made but such schedules as are known 





indicate that production this month eas- 
ily could run in excess of 200,000 units. 

Notwithstanding the advanced season and 
growing interest in new models, sales have 
been holding almost on a line, with the past 
three weeks showing only minor recessions 
in reports of leading companies. Strong 
retail demand and declining production have 
brought new car stocks down to an estimated ~ 
325,000 units as of the end of June, or a 
little more than a month’s supply. Used 
car stocks, however, went up in June as 
result of the more liberal trade-in allow- 

(Turn to page 152, please) 
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Graduated Excess Profit Levy Proposed 
in House “Share-the-Wealth” Tax Bill 


Estimated to produce $275,000,000 of 
revenue annually and expected to win 
an unknown number of votes at the next 
election, the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee version of the “sfrare-the-wealth” tax 
bill, proposing graduated levies on cor- 
porate incomes, heavier individual in- 
come and excess profits taxes, steep 
inheritance taxes, etc., was placed before 
the House this week. 

In view of the mounting federal 
deficit, there is no doubt that Uncle Sam 
needs the money and there seems to be 
an equal lack of doubt in the minds of 
some of our elected representatives that 
they are going to need the votes that it 
is thought the bill will attract. 

The minority on the Committee has 
been ungracious enough to point out 
that although the rates of taxation bor- 
der on confiscation, the bill is expected 
to produce only $275,000,000. “This 
amount would pay the running expense 
of the government for less than two 
weeks and it falls $3,305,000,000 short 
of meeting the deficit for the last fiscal 
year.” 


Founded on the unproven economic theory 
that bigness is a sin, the bill provides for a 
graduated tax on corporate income as rec- 
ommended by the President. Mr. Roose- 
velt suggested 10%4 to 16% per cent as the 
range of graduation, but the Committee evi- 
dently didn’t think bigness was that sinful; 
in fact, it was indicated that while the Com- 
mittee was willing to adopt the theory, it 
really felt that the excess profits taxes it 
added on its own initiative were a_ better 
way of making the burden proportionate to 
ability to pay. Hence the Committee lim- 
ited the range to 13% to 14% per cent, as 
compared with the present flat 13%4 per cent. 
which means that no corporation will have 
its taxes increased or reduced by this 
amendment by more than % per cent. The 
13% per cent rate applies to incomes not 
in excess of $15,000 and the 14% per cent 
to incomes of more than that amount. These 
new rates apply only to taxable years be- 
ginning after Dec. 31, 1935. 

The present levy of 5 per cent on profits 
in excess of 12% per cent on the declared 
value of the capital stock of a corporation, 
is replaced by a schedule of graduated ex- 
cess profit taxes intended to produce more 
revenue. The 0.1 per cent levy on the de- 
clared value of capital stock, however, is 
retained. The new excess profits schedules 
apply to all earnings in excess of 8 per cent 
on capital stock value. Profits of 8 to 12 
per cent on capital stock value will be 
taxed 5 per cent; 12 to 16 per cent will be 
taxed 10 per cent; 16 to 25 per cent will 
be taxed 15 per cent, and above 25 per cent 
20 per cent of the excess. The capital stock 
value to be used in this connection is that 
declared under the present law and this fea- 
ture has been hit on the ground that cor. 
porations should be given an opportunity 
to re-declare their stock value. Under the 
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present law, corporations were told to set 
any value they wanted to. According to 
Senater Byrd, “What we are proposing to 
do now is to put an excess profits tax on a 
fictitious value . . .” These schedules apply 
to taxable years ending after June 30, 1936. 

With an exemption of $50,000 in the case 
of inheritances going to close blood rela- 
tives, the new inheritance levies start at 4 
per cent on less than $10,000 up to 75 per 
cent on $10,000,000 or more. Where pay- 
ment of the tax would work undue hard- 
ship, ten years may be allowed to pay it, 
interest being charged meanwhile. The 
tax, of course, must be paid in cash and 
the committee apparently was little con- 
cerned with the problems involved into 
turning legacies which usually are not in 
the form of demand bank balances, into 
money. Gift taxes are roughly three quar- 
ters of the inheritance rates. 

Individual incomes of less than $50,000 
are not affected, but above this level new 
and higher surtaxes are proposed. Between 
$50,000 and $56,000, the surtax is increased 
from 30 to 31 per cent. On incomes over 
$5,000,000 the tax rate is put at 75 per cent 
as compared with the present rate of 59 
per cent which applies to all incomes of 
more than $1,000,000. 

The House bill was criticized by Senate 
Finance Committee Chairman Harrison be- 
cause it did not follow the President’s 
recommendatons on the graduated corporate 
income tax and because it went down to 
$50,000 personal incomes instead of stop- 
ping at the $1,000,000 mark suggested by 
Mr. Roosevelt. Senator Harrison also hit 
the excess profits levies. 


Kelsey-Hayes Building 

New Foundry in Detroit 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Corp. is constructing 

a steel foundry at its McGraw Ave. plant in 

Detroit, just below its Ford unit. The new 

build'ng will have 210,000 sq. ft. of floor 





_ 
Older Men Favored 


by Oldsmobile 


Summer employment will be given 
by Oldsmobile to men who have been 
with the company the longest and who 
are short of hours for the year, accord- 
ing to President C. L. McCuen who, in 
announcing the summer employment 
plan, said, “We are going to need a 
large number of men to do various 
types of work during the period in 
which we will be enlarging our plant 
for future production. Principally, we 
need millwrights, carpenters, electri- 
cians, plumbers, steamfitters and others 
trained in various construction trades. 
The men are being placed according to 
seniority, ability in the trades needed 
and the number of hours they have 
worked for the year. Loans will be 
made to employees during the short, 
summer layoff periods in amounts up to 
$50. No interest will be charged on 
these loans which are to be repaid in 
small installments from wages after the 
factory reopens.” 











space and with equipment involves an ex- 
penditure of around $800,000. It will have 
a capacity of 250 tons daily and is to be 
ready for operations in August. The new 
plant will produce cast hubs and drums. 


Michigan Car Sales 
Register Big Gain 

A total of 22,641 new passenger car titles 
were issued in Michigan during June, com- 
pared with 16,934 in June last year. It 
brought the total for the first six months of 
1935 to 99,531 against 69,677 in like 1934 
period. Ford accounted for 44.5 per cent of 
the total against 41.8 per cent a year ago. 
There were 2445 commercial cars titled in 
Michigan last month against 1845 in June 
last year, while the six months’ total of 
10,325 compared with 8669 in similar 1934 
period. 








Welding rear quarter and back body panels in the Ford plant at Dearborn. 
The welder has a capacity of 1150 sections per day 
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359 Dealers Lose $14.76 per New Car 


First Report of NADA Survey Shows 1934 Losses 


on Car Sales Larger Than 


PAA Survey Indicated 


by Don Blanchard 


Editor of Automotive Industries 


First data reported in the National 
Automobile Dealers Association survey 
of dealer operations in 1934 indicate 
that the picture presented by the earlier 
investigation of the Pennsylvania Auto- 
motive Association was not overdrawn. 

In fact the summary of the retail car 
operations of 359 dealers presented in 
the current issue of the NADA Bulletin 
shows an average net loss per new car 
retailed of $14.76 after the absorption 
of used car losses. This compares with 
a net loss of $1.73 per new car on com- 
bined new and used car business, the 
average shown by the PAA survey. If 
the NADA results are taken as more 
nearly typical because they are based 
on reports from all over the country 
instead of from one state, then the 
average net loss per new car on retail 
car sales was more than $13 larger than 
that revealed by the PAA survey. 

The NADA survey is based on 359 dealers 
against 255 in the PAA effort. Moreover 
the dealers participating in the NADA in- 
vestigation averaged about 30 per cent 
larger than those reporting in Pennsylvania. 
Their average new car sales price also was 
about 11 per cent higher but whether this 
was due to a smaller number of low- 
priced cars in the NADA research or to 
the fact that they averaged further from 
the factory and hence had more freight 
to get back, cannot be determined. The 
latter possibility probably was the more 
important factor as the NADA dealers aver- 
aged just one per cent less gross margin 
on new cars than did the Pennsylvania 
dealers which is an indication at least 
of higher freight as transportation charges 
ordinarily are not marked up. 

It was due this one per cent difference 
in discount and to about 0.7 per cent higher 
expenses, mainly that the NADA survey 
shows a higher net loss than the PAA study. 
However, used car gross losses also were 
0.04 per cent higher. On the other hand, 
the PAA dealers had a somewhat higher 
used car volume in relation to new car 
sales which tended to offset their smaller 
gross loss. 

The results of the two surveys are sum- 
marized in comparative form in the ac- 
company tables. 

As the NADA views these preliminary 
results, “the need for positive, effective used 
car control becomes very evident. Unless 
used car allowances can be controlled, the 
profit opportunity for the dealer is de- 
stroyed. It is easy to say that dealers, them- 
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selves, should control their allowances to 
save intact their new car profit, but any 
one familiar with the competitive conditions 
in this industry, particularly among dealers 
handling the same make in multiple dealer 
cities, knows that any control must come 
from the same source that establishes the 
new car delivered price. That source is the 
manufacturer. In their constant pressure 
for per cent of price class, for new car 
volume, they compel dealers to disregard 
good business judgment and force them to 
place their merchandise on the public auc- 
tion block. 

“Too many dealers on the one hand and 
too little care in the selection of dealers 
are factors which contribute to this de- 
plorable situation. Both these conditions 
are solely within the control of the fac- 
tories, and they must correct the situation 
before the retailing of automobiles will be 
a business in which there will be any as- 
surance of profit commensurate with risk 
and effort.” 

Elsewhere in the Bulletin, the NADA says 
“It is only necessary for the factories to 
make known to their dealers that it is the 
‘suggested allowance’ (in the NADA Official 
Used Car Guide) which can be maintained 
equally as successful as the ‘suggested de- 
livered price’ of the new car, that is needed 
now to preserve the remaining capital of 
dealers. . . .” 

In an editorial entitled “Some Factories 
Ignore Danger Signals,” the Bulletin says 
“Despite numerous factors that point toward 
caution to be exercised by the automobile 
retailing trade in overstocking at this time, 
certain manufacturers, apparently blind to 
a critical situation in the trade, show no 


session as of June 1 were excessively high. 
. . . In the meantime production lines are 
kept merrily going in the annual contest 
to win the registration sweepstakes, and 
the distributive end of the business is to 
hold the base as usual.” 

In addition to the data already discussed, 
the NADA report also throws some light 
on individual expense classifications. Sal- 
aries, including salesmen’s compensation, 
average $68; make-ready expense, $19.02; 
advertising, demonstration and misc. repairs 
to used cars, $26.26; general expense, $5.76; 
rent, depreciation, etc., $13.49, and taxes 
and insurance, $1.76, all per new car sold. 


Christopher Heads 


Packard Production 


Appointment of G. T. Christopher as vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing of 
Packard Motor Car Co. is announced by 
Alvan Macauley, president. He succeeds 
R. F. Roberts, who recently resigned after 
32 years’ service with Packard to retire 
from active work. Mr. Christopher, well- 
known automobile manufacturing executive 
for the last 17 years, had been assistant 
vice-president in charge of manufacturing 
for Packard during the past year. Before 
this connection, he had been in charge at 
different times of manufacturing for Olds- 
mobile, Pontiac and Buick. 


Reo Earns $31,544 


Reo Motor Car Co. and subsidiaries report 
for quarter ended June 30, 1935, net profit 
of $31,544 after all deductions including 
federal taxes, and reserves for depreciation 
of $98,953. This compares with net loss of 
$234,063 in June quarter last year. For the 
first six months this year, net profit was 
$42,156, compared with net loss of $506,944 
in corresponding period of 1934. 


Automotive Labor Turnover 
Rates Per 100 Employees 





indication of effective recession in produc- June, May, June, 
tion. . . . Certain manufacturers . . . evi- ; 
dently . . . will continue . . . to force exces- SEE, Fae ote Ls yet 
sive new car stocks on their dealers... Lay-off ..... sane 9.47 5.53 10.80 
new car and truck stocks in dealers’ pos- | ll. pepe “2 ig eS 
New Car Sales Used Car Sales New and Used Car Sales 
NADA PAA NADA PAA NADA PAA 
Number of units. 66,260 38,568 111,334 65,261 177,594 103,829 
EE a 3 5\s.io whys $56,530,943 $30,075,704 $23,860,023 $13,543,794 $80,390,966 $43,619,498 
Per new car .... 853 780 360 351 1,213 1,131 
Gross profit or loss 172 165 —] —l 171 164 
Eugenes .......% 124 107 62 59 186 166 
Net profit or loss 48 58 —63 —60 —15 —2 
(Figures reduced to nearest dollar for brevity) 
NADA PAA 
New car gross profit as per cent of new car sales .................... 20.13 21.13 
Used car gross loss as per cent of used car sales ..................... 17 13 
Total retail gross profit as per cent of new and used car sales ........ 14.10 14.53 
Total retail expense as per cent of new and used car sales ............ 15.31 14.68 
Retail net loss as per cent of new and used car sales .................. —1.21 —.15 
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$5 Million Loan for 
Budd Mfg. Approved 


Stock and Debentureholders 
to Be Asked to Vote Assent 


Approval of a $5,000,000 loan to the Ed- 
ward G. Budd Manufacturing Co. under the 
provisions of Section 13b of the Federal 
Reserve Act, as amended, was announced this 
week. 

In a letter to stockholders asking consent 
to approve the loan, the Budd company 
wrote: 

“We believe that we are facing a period 
of business improvement, and we _ have 
booked for the next year an increased vol- 
ume of automobile body business. We an- 
ticipate a growing demand for streamlined, 
light-weight, high-speed railroad equipment. 
It is consequently essential that funds be 
obtained for the purpose of supplying addi- 
tional working capital and for the payment 
of certain matured and maturing obliga- 
tions.” 

In addition to the consent of common and 
preferred stockholders, the consent of a sub- 
stantial majority of the six per cent deben- 
tureholders will be needed to extend the 
maturity of their bonds from February, 1938, 
to February, 1941. 

Upon receipt of the additional funds, the 





Illustrating the 
"X-Ray System" port- 
folio developed to 
sell the 1936 La- 
fayette. Phantom 
pictures are used to 
show internal opera- 
tion and construction. 





Budd company will pay in cash to each 
debentureholder who accepts the offer 25 
per cent of the principal amount of his de- 
posited debentures, plus accrued interest on 
such 25 per cent to the date of payment. 
The company anticipates approval of the 
loan by both stockholders and debenture- 
holders because the new funds will provide 
additional working capital and a stronger 
financial position. 

The $5,000,000 loan, which is payable in 
five years, is secured by a first mortgage on 
the company’s real property and the pledge 
of certain other assets. 

A meeting in order to obtain the consent 
of the common and preferred stockholders 
is being called for Oct. 31. Pending the 
receipt of such consent, the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Philadelphia, in participation 
with local banks, will grant the loan on a 
temporary basis, when approved by the de- 
bentureholders. 


Rodgers Agency Merges 

The J. B. Rodgers Advertising Agency, 
Pittsburgh, has been merged with Walker & 
Downing of the same city. The combina- 
tion will carry on under the latter name 
with Mr. Rodgers a member of the staff. 
Mr. Rodgers is well known for his success- 
ful trade and industrial campaigns. 


Car Makers Select 
Space at N.Y. Show 


Twenty-three passenger car manufacturers 
and four truck producers drew for space in 
the New York Automobile Show to be held 
Nov. 2-11. The drawings took place in 
Detroit on Wednesday. 

Chevrolet, which presumably had first 
choice, selected the same space it has liad 
for a number of years while Plymouth will 
occupy the space used by Ford last year, as 
the Dearborn manufacturer will not exhibit 
this year. Other first floor exhibitors include 
Buick, Chrysler, Cadillac-LaSalle, Dodge. 
DeSoto, Graham-Paige, Hudson-Terraplane, 
Hupmobile, Nash-Lafayette, 
Packard, Pontiac and Studebaker. 

Second floor exhibitors include Auburn. 
Brewster bodies, Chevrolet, Chrysler, Dusen- 
berg, -Reo, Packard, Pierce-Arrow, Stude- 
baker and Willys-Overland. On the third 
floor, Chevrolet, Dodge, Reo and Willys will 
show commercial vehicles. 

Because of the special effort that is being 
made to have precision machinery, demon. 
stration devices and action exhibits at the 
Show, Chairman Swayne of the Show Com- 
mittee believes that the exhibition will be 
more interesting than any previous affair. 


APEM Reports on Ind. 
and Ill. Wage Rates 


Analyses showing wage rates paid to dif- 
ferent classes of employees in automotive 
parts factories are being distributed to 
members by the Automotive Parts and 
Equipment Manufacturers, Inc. ‘These an- 
alyses cover the states of Illinois and In- 
diana, and follow the general pattern set 
by a similar study for Michigan, the results 
of which were distributed last month. 

The Illinois results are classified into 
three groups: Chicago, cities over 25,000 
and cities under 25,000. In Indiana, the 
classification is Indianapolis, cities 
25.000 and cities under 25,000. 


over 





Automotive Profits Surge Upward in First Half | 


Motor Vehicle Manufacturers 


1935 
—$862,487 —$1,645,466 


Auburn Automobile Co. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Checker Cab Mfg. Co. 
Chrysler Corp. 

Federal Motor Truck Co. 
General Motors Corp. 
Hudson Motor Co. 
Meteor Motor Car Co. 
Nash Motors 

Packard Motor Car Co. 
Reo Motor Car Co. 


$104,511,268 


*The 1935 figure is before payment of 


The 1934 figure is after payment of taxes. 


Parts Companies 


Automotive Fibres, Inc. 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp. 


Borg-Warner Corp. 
Budd Mfg. Co. 
Budd Wheel Co. 


1934 


2,908,152 
—203,712 
18,659,309 
134,418 
83,729,838 
560,077 
22,930 
962,216 
290,460 
42,156 
192,343 


2,061,530 
—221,280 
8,192,084 
57,197 
69,586,613 
—*618,160 
—4,344 
1,017,089 
—2,968,144 
—506,944 
272,394 


$73,188,391 


Eaton Mfg. Co. 
Federal-Mogul Corp. 
Gabriel Co. 

Hayes Body Corp. 


Motor Products Corp. 
Motor Wheel Co. 
Mullins Mfg. Co. 
Murray Corp. 


Noblitt-Sparks Industries, Inc. 


taxes. Reynolds Spring Co. 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 


Young Spring & Wire 

1935 OE. 
$513,430 
1,611,183 
952,819 


1934 
$448,175 
1,511,182 


1,138,019 Total 


Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Fdry. ‘Co.. 


Houdaille-Hershey Corp. 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Corp. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
Midland Steel Products Co. 


-Vehicle and Parts Companies.$124,877,840 


1935 
2,011,332 
278,983 
516,560 
271,320 
1,041,960 


1934 
1,950,528 
64,767 
148,609 
72,274 
776,556 
85,151 
—30,298 
—49,484 
725,818 
465,955 
1,751,996 
293,651 
206,323 
608,901 
149,307 
*280,771 
140,632 
169,827 
540,260 
667,550 


$12,116,469 


Co., L. A 1,067,585 


$20,366,572 


*Before taxes and subsidiary preferred dividends. 


1935 1934 


$85,304,860 
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Willys Gets Court 


TOLEDO, July 30—Authority for the re- 
ceivers of Willys-Overland to manufacture 
10.000 more cars was granted today by 
George P. Hahn of the Federal Court sitting 
at a special session in his summer camp at 
Harbor Springs, Mich. 

He heard the objections of a small group 
of creditors but denied their plea for an au- 
dit and appraisal before any more opera- 
tions of the plant. They asked for immediate 
liquidation. The creditors whose claims are 
said to amount to about $800,000 included 
the Mengel Body Co., Louisville; E. I: du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
Del.: American Rolling Mills Co., Middle- 
iown. Ohio; Collins & Aikman Corp., New 
York. and the City Engineering Co. and 
Vulean Tool Co., Dayton, Ohio. They were 
represented by R. F. Young of Pickrel, 
Shafer, Harshman & Young of Dayton. 

Judge Hahn informed the objecting credi- 
tors that considerable orderly liquidation was 
going on under the receivership. 

He made it plain that this fifth operating 
order is the final one he will grant. It ap- 
pears that either reorganization must be ef- 
fected or liquidation will begin in earnest 
by the close of 1935. 

Under the new order production of cars 
will probably get under way about the end 
of September. Materials and parts orders 
will be placed immediately. Preliminary 
work will begin at once in the plant. The 
old order was finished last week. It is ex- 
pected that 3,000 men may be employed at 
the peak and the work may continue to 
Feb. 15. 

Receivers represented by Bert P. Heben- 
streit, attorney with Brown & Sanger, re- 
ported total cost of the receivership includ- 
ing operations at approximately $2,158,000 
to date. It was said that maintenance cost 
alone without any operation would have in- 
volved an outlay of $900,000. 

Fred E. Fuller, attorney for the National 
City Bank, trustee .for bondholders, have 
their approval to the operating order. Bond- 
holders will get another advance of $250,000 
against their claims. 

General creditors were represented by 
George Effler of Fraser, Effler, Shumaker & 
Winn. 

It was reported that John N. Willys, presi- 
dent of the company and a receiver, who 
was stricken with a serious heart ailment 
May 4 in Louisville has been ordered back 
to bed in the last few days. He is expected 
to be an influential factor in the proposed 
reorganization. 

Local interests indicated that it would 
probably require about two months to get 


all details of a reorganization plan devel- 
oped, 


Steel Institute Takes No 
Action on Price Complaint 


_ The American Iron and Steel Institute 
is understood not to have taken any action 
So tar on the complaint of parts manufac- 


turers in the Toledo, Ohio, area against 
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OK to Build Last 


(0,000 Cars; Creditor Group Opposes 


rates on steel which it is charged discrim- 
inated against producers in that section in 
favor of Detroit and nearby Michigan points. 
Delivered prices on steel to the Michigan 
points are lower than those applying to the 
Toledo area despite the fact that the steel 
moving to the Michigan points passes 
through Toledo. The complaint was filed on 
behalf of the Toledo parts makers through 
Clare B. Tefft, transportation commissioner 
of the Toledo Chamber of Commerce. A 
copy of the complaint was informally filed 
with the Federal Trade Commission. The 
assumption is that if the Toledo parts man- 
ufacturers are not given relief the complaint 
will be officially and formally filed with the 
FTC for action. 


Hudson Has Best 
Half in 5 Years 


Net earnings of $560,077, after deprecia- 
tion and other charges, but before federal 
taxes, was reported by the Hudson Motor 
Car Co. for the six months ended June 30. 

This is the largest income the company 
has earned in any similar period in the last 
five years. It compares with net loss after 
taxes in the corresponding period last year 
of $718,160. 

In the second quarter profit before taxes 
was $325,367 as compared with $235,610 in 
the first quarter and $184,685 after taxes in 
the second quarter of last year. 

Including $6,000,000 received from the 
sale of notes, working capital of the com- 
pany has been increased more than $8,400,- 
000 since the first of the year according to 
A. E. Barit, vice-president and general man- 
ager. Total working capital on June 30 was 
$10,610,000, of which $9,475,000 was in cash. 


Hudson Renews Spicer 
Driveshaft Contract 


Spicer Manufacturing Corp. has received 
a contract for the supply of propeller shafts 
and universal joints for Hudson Motor Car 





Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
GM president (left) 
and C. E. Wilson, 
vice - president, study 
the results of the No- 
Accident campaign 
sponsored by Mr. 
Wilson during April, 
May and June. The 
accident toll was cut 
from 398 to 119, a re- 
duction of 70 per 
cent in 26 General 
Motor plants through- 
out the country. In 
26 plants employing 
6,747, there were no 
accidents 

















Plymouth 7 Yrs. Old 


Plymcuth is 
anniversary. 
dating back only to July, 1928, 1,155,000 
cars have been produced and the car 
has won for itself a recognized position 
as one of the industry’s three leaders. 


celebrating its seventh 
During its brief history, 


the fact that at the bottom of the de- 
pression in 1933, $9,000,000 was invested 
in dies, tools, jigs, fixtures and machin- 
ery. 











Co. requirements for 1936—the twenty-sev 
enth consecutive year’s contract between the 
two companies. This is believed to set a rec- 
ord in the industry for long-time relations 
between car builder and parts supplier. 
Ralph E. Carpenter, vice president and gep- 
eral manager, said the production will be 
handled at Pottstown, Pa., plant. 


Plymouth Plans Four 
Additions to Plant 


Plans for construction of four additions 
to the Detroit plant of the Plymouth Motor 
Corporation have been announced by com 
pany officials. The additions. will give 
Plymouth a total of nearly 1,000,000 square 
feet of floor space in its Detroit plant, al- 
ready the biggest building of its kind in 
the world. The new construction will add 
103,900 square feet to the present building. 

The added space afforded by the new 
construction at the Detroit plant will be 
used for storing Plymouth bodies and to 
increase the space available for production 
lines by moving such non-productive de- 
partments as factory maintenance, tool 
rooms, machine repairs and shop supplies 
into the newly built area. Five hundred 
bodies could be stored in one section of 
the new additions planned. The moving of 
non-productive departments into the addi- 
tions will give sufficient added space on the 
production lines. 

Completion of the new projects will give 


Plymouth facilities for about 2,400 cars 


daily in its three plants. 
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Business in Brief 


Written by the Guaranty Trust Co., New 
York, exclusively for Automotive Industries 


Abnormally hot weather in most sections of the country did not prevent fur- 
ther expansion in general business last week. Most industries made a favorable 


showing. 


The Guaranty Trust Company’s index of business activity for June stood at 
the preliminary figure of 71.2, as against 71.4 for May and 71.6 a year ago. 
The Company’s index of wholesale commodity prices on July 15 was 53.9, as 
compared with 54.5 a month earlier and 52.1 a year earlier. 


Car Loadings Up 


Railway freight loadings during the 
week ended July 20 amounted to 593,366 
cars, which marks an increase of 26,878 
cars above those in the preceding week, 
a decline of 22,674 cars below those a 
year ago, and a decline of 63,014 cars 
below those two years ago. 


Food Prices Lower 


Retail food prices during the two 
weeks ended July 2 declined 1 per cent., 
according to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. The current average is 21.8 per 
cent above that in 1913 and 11.1 per 
cent higher than that a year ago. 


More Power Used 


Production of electricity by the elec- 
tric light and power industry in the 
United States during the week ended 
July 20 was 8.6 per cent above that in 
the corresponding period last year. 


Oil Output Expands 


Average daily crude oil production for 
the week ended July 20 amounted to 
2,738,800 barrels, as against 2,715,100 
barrels for the preceding week and 
2,592,800 barrels for a year ago. 


Coal Production 


Production of bituminous coal during 
the week ended July 13 amounted to 


4,613,000 net tons, as against 5,813,000 
tons a year ago. The average daily rate 
of output was 50 per cent above that in 
the preceding week. Production of an- 
thracite coal totaled 635,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 711,000 tons in the preceding 
week and 796,000 tons in the correspond- 
ing period last year. 


Steel Passes 43°, 


Steel operations last week increased 
three points to 434% per cent of capacity, 
and the industry regained all the ground 
lost since the middle of May. The in- 
crease was the third successive advance 
and the trade anticipates additional prog- 
ress. 

Wholesale Prices 


Professor Fisher’s index of wholesale 
commodity prices for the week ended 
July 27 stood at 82.6, as against 81.7 
the week before and 81.6 two weeks be- 
fore. 


Gold Stocks eetnete 


The consolidated statement of 
Federal Reserve banks for the week 
ended July 24 showed a decline of 
$1,000,000 in discounted bills, while bills 
bought in the open market and holdings 
of government securities remained un- 
changed. There was a decline of $34.,- 
000,000 in money in circulation, and 
monetary gold stocks increased $8,000,- 
000. 


the 








Ford to Build Valve 


Factory at Northville 


The Northville valve factory of Ford 
Motor Co., oldest of the so-called Ford 
village industries, will be replaced by a 
new plant, a one-story structure of steel 
and brick, 200 x 100 ft., with half-base- 
ment to house the power plant. It will 
be set in landscaped grounds near the 
site of the present factory, which, on 
completion of the new one, about the 
first of the year, will be dismantled and 
razed. Approximately 300 men will be 
employed, the number at present work- 
ing at Northville. 

The present valve factory at North- 
ville, in which all valves used in Ford 
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cars and trucks are made, began opera- 
tions in 1920 and to date has produced 
more than 163,000,000 valves—50,000,- 
000 for the V-8 type motors alone. The 
valves are of alloy, cast at the Rouge 
plant and finished at Northville. 

Besides serving as a decorative fea- 
ture, an artificial lake, formed by dam- 
ming the River Rouge, and an overshot 
wheel will form part of the power equip- 
ment, but only a minor part, since the 
new factory will require from 1200 to 
1500 kilowatts, and the River Rouge at 
this point has insufficient power. 

Ford has six little industries along the 
River Rouge. The others are at Plym- 
outh (taps and dies), Waterford 
(gages), Phoenix (generator cut-outs 
and switches), Nankin Mills (screw ma- 





chine parts) and Newburg, where a new 
air-conditioned factory for manufacture 
of drills is about to begin operations. 

Other factories in the Ford “little jp. 
dustries” chain are on the Huron River, 
notably the generator and starter plant 
at Ypsilanti, where 1000 workers are 
employed, and the lamp factory at Flat 
Rock, in which approximately the same 
number of employees produce all head. 
lamps, tail-lights and domelights used jn 
the Ford industry. 


P-A Adds 9 and 1|5-Pass. 


Commercial Models 


Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. has intro. 
duced two new commercial passenger car 
models, a nine-passenger commercial sedan 
and a 15-passenger luxury express. The 
9-passenger commercial sedan is specially 
intended for funeral, rental, and general 
utility service. It is powered by the Pierce. 
Arrow eight-cylinder 140-hp. engine and 
has a wheelbase of 147 in. Sales of this 
unit will be handled by the regular Pierce. 
Arrow distributors and dealers. In addi- 
tion to the regular front and rear seats. 
which accommodate three persons each, the 
car has twin auxiliary seats which are 
nested closely together so that they afford 
comfortable seating accommodation for 
three passengers, according to the manv- 
facturer. 

Sales of the new luxury 15-passenger ex- 
press will be handled from the factory di- 
rectly. The coach has a wheelbase of 204 
in. To provide the additional frame stiff- 
ness required by the heavy passenger load. 
dual side rails are provided, an extra pair 
of rails extending parallel with the main 
side rails over about half their length, under 
the passenger compartment, connecting to 
the main side rails by spacers. The new 
coach is built completely in Pierce Arrow 
plants, including the body, and was spe- 
cially designed for mass transportation over 
long distances at railroad speeds. 


N. Y. Show Blanks 
Go to Exhibitors 


Applications for exhibit space in the New 
York Automobile Show to be held Novem- 
ber 2-9, 1935, were mailed last week to ac- 
cessory and shop equipment manufacturers. 
The accessory exhibits will be confined to 
the third floor as was the case last year. 
and will share this area with commercial 
vehicle exhibits. To be considered in the 
first allotméfit, applications must be filed 
not later than August 12. 

Realizing that many exhibitors build dis- 
plays for use at various shows throughout 
the year, the Show Committee has decided 
to remove the restrictions on decoration of 
individual booths in the accessories section 
bearing in mind, however, that they should 
be dignified and not obstruct neighboring 
exhibits. There will be no restriction on 
reasonable electric signs. 

A credential system for booth attendants 
will be used that will permit the workers 
in the exhibits to come and go at will, 
using a button and return check. 
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Prices Hold Steady as 
Steel Output Increases 


Motor Buying Helps to 
Lift Operations to 44°/, 


The upswing in steel market activity, 
all the more pronounced because of the 
sharp contrast with usual conditions at 
the beginning of August, is more or 
less shared in by all descriptions of steel 
that enter into automotive consumption. 
Sheet and strip specifications have 
broadened. 

Negotiations pertaining -to round ton- 
nages with deliveries apportioned over the 
next two months continue independent 
of the demand for nearby deliveries to 
which going prices apply. Ordinary and 
cold-finished as well as alloy steel bars 
come in for releases that maintain mill 
operations at a gratifying high rate for 
this time of the year. Wire mills have 
good orders for wheel as well as up- 
holstery wire. 

Prices all along the line are well 
maintained, the only possible exception 
being minor irregularities in the job- 
bing market. 

Mahoning valley steel mill executives 
state that 50,000 tons of August busi- 
ness from automotive consumers is in 
sight, either having been placed or over- 
hanging the market. Detroit district 
mill operations range from 90 per cent 
up to capacity. Chicago district mills 
have also expanded their runs, orders 
from parts-makers making an especially 
good showing. 

The American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute reports for this week 44 per cent 
of the country’s ingot capacity in pro- 
duction, a 10 per cent gain over last 
week and more than 331/3 per cent 
above the year’s low level a month ago. 





Ernest K. Williams 


Elected president and board member 
of the Mitchell Specialty Co., Phila- 
delphia, succeeding the late J. J. Seitz 





A year ago, the rate of ingot capacity 
engaged was 26.1 or 60 per cent of the 
present activity. Recently compiled fig- 
ures by the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute show that Ohio’s capacity for the 
production of hot rolled flat steels is 
now approximately twice that of Penn- 
sylvania, with the Buckeye State’s cold- 
rolling sheet capacity five times that of 
the Pennsylvania aggregate. 


Grossman to Lecture 
on Steel Heat Treating 


Dr. Marcus A. Grossman, director of re- 
search for Illinois Steel Company, will pre- 
sent a series of five daily lectures on “Heat 
Treatment of Steel,” at the Seventeenth An- 
nual National Metal Congress and Exposi- 
tion to be held in Chicago the week of Sept. 
30, according to announcement today by W. 
H. Eisenman, managing director of the show 
and national secretary of the American So- 
ciety for Metals. 





Huge Advertising Campaign Launches 
LaFayette Drive on Low-Priced Market 


Pointing to the fact that Nash Motors 
“came through the depression in one of 
the strongest financial positions of any 
independent automotive manufacturers,” 
C. W. Nash said this week that the com- 
pany is “now ready to utilize this strong 
position to win a place” in the low- 
priced field for the LaFayette. 

To this end, in formally announcing the 
1936 LaFayette, described in Automotive In- 
dustries of June 29, the company is launch- 
ing one of the largest advertising cam- 
paigns in Nash history. Big space in lead- 
ing consumer magazines, as well as in more 
than 1000 newspapers, is being used. 

To emphasize the company’s determina- 
tion to win a place in the sun which has 
been shining so brightly on the low-priced 
market in recent years, Mr. Nash said 
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that the company “without regard to pres- 
ent profits, is going to win a proportionate 
share of this big market on value alone. 
A year and a half ago we introduced our 
LaFayette car to sell in this price group. 
Since then, both the factory and our dealer 
organization have learned the routine of 
building, selling and servicing cars in the 
low-price bracket. Both factory and selling 
organization are now ready to push invasion 
in this car class, where more than 90 per 
cent of the entire American production is 
sold.” 

The LaFayette sales program includes a 
new method of demonstrating the features 
of the car, called the X-ray system. By 
means of photographs, the innermost parts 
of the car are graphically portrayed. The 
system also compares the LaFayette with 
competitive makes. 
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Small Loss for Studebaker; 
Working Capital Increases 


First Report Shows Deficit 
After Charges of $87,837 
for Mar. 9-June 30 Period 


The first report of the new Studebaker 
Corp. shows a net loss of $87,837 after 
depreciation of $244,747 and interest of 
$166,617 for the period, March 9, 1935, 
to June 30 last. Net loss after charges 
in the second quarter was $119,511, indi- 
cating that operations in the period 
March 9 to 31 were conducted at a 
profit. 

The June 30 balance sheet shows 
working capital of $9,325,915, an in- 
crease from the $9,183,140 indicated by 
the Dec. 31, 1934, pro forma balance 
sheet. Current assets totaled $14,251,- 
984 on June 30, including cash of 
$6,746,298, sight drafts of $804,651, net 
receivables of $456,790, net inventories 
of $5,900,273, and other current items 
of $343,973. Current liabilities amounted 
to $4,926,070. 

Sales between March 9 and June 30, 
1935, amounted to $15,456,431 and in 
the second quarter to $12,012,779. Ac- 
cording to Polk reports, registrations of 
new Studebaker cars in the United 
States in the first half were 21,076 
against 22,900 in the same period last 
year. Studebaker truck registrations 
totaled 1005 in the first six months, as 
compared with 782 in the corresponding 
1934 period. Total registrations of cars 
and trucks were 22,081 in the first half 
against 23,682 last year. 





New Lacquer Finish 


Stretches Like Rubber 


A lacquer coating that rivals the flexibil- 
ity of live rubber has recently been de- 
veloped by the Roxalin Flexible Lacquer 
Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 

When this lacquer was applied on a 
piece of live rubber, the rubber was 
stretched to the breaking point, but the 
finish did not chip, or brittle off at all, 
it is asserted. This stretchable coating 
comes in a clear and aluminum color and 
can be applied by dip, brush or spray gun. 


Pickell With Cris-Craft 


Wayne S. Pickell has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the Cris-Craft Corp., 
Algonac, motor boat builders. He succeeds 
E. S. Sabin, Jr., deceased. Formerly Mr. 
Pickell was associated with Packard and 
Cadillac. 


Budd Manufacturing Co. 


The Budd Manufacturing Co. has reported 
net earnings of $278,983 for the first six 
months of this year. This compares with 
a profit of $64,766 for the first six months 
of 1934. 
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House Passes Motor Carrier Bill; 


President May Sign This Week 


After a decade of effort, legislation regu- 
lating interstate motor truck and bus trans- 
portation is on the eve of being enacted into 
law. This was assured with the vote in the 
House Thursday on the Motor Carrier Bill 
as reported by the full committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Bill. The Bill 
is similar in all important respects to the 
Senate Bill and was supported by the Amer- 
ican Trucking Association. Amendments 
adopted by the House were of a minor char- 
acter. The bill went to conference imme- 
diately, and with no major differences be- 
tween the Senate and House versions, the 
President may sign it this week. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, it 
is believed, will soon set up a separate divi- 
sion and issue rules and regulations under 
the new law. The House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, which had 
previously rejected the Huddleston substi- 
tute, mantained complete charge of the mea- 
sure despite heated debate against some 
features of it. 

Vigorous but futile effort was made by 
Representative Monaghan, Democrat, Mon- 
tana, to incorporate an amendment for a 
straight 8-hour-day provision. The House, 
however, adopted an amendment to this 
amendment providing for relief from the 
8-hour limitations in cases of emergency. 
Largely the House split along party lines, 
with Republicans and a small number of 
Democrats in opposition to the Bill. 

The section relating to exemption was the 
object of the most important amendment. 
Among the amendments was one exempting 
“motor vehicles controlled and operated by 
any farmer and used in the transportation 
of his agricultural commodities and products 
thereof, or in the transportation of supplies 
to his farm.” Exemption also was voted, ex- 
cept as to the hour and safety provisions, 
for “motor vehicles controlled by a coopera- 
tive association, as defined in the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act.” 

For the purpose of making the exemption 
for farm and livestock haulers absolute, 
Representative Whittington proposed an 
amendment to strike out the language giv- 
ing the commission power to make the Act 
applicable to the exempted carriers if it saw 
fit. Representative Pettengill, Indiana, lead- 
ing the fight for the Bill, expressed agree- 
ment with the principle of the Whittington 
amendment. He pointed out, however, that 
if the amendment was adopted transporta- 
tion wholly within a municipality or between 
contiguous municipalities, and casual, occa- 
sional or reciprocal haulers also would be 
made totally exempt. Because of this point, 
the House agreed to Mr. Pettengill’s sugges- 
tion that the subsections eliminating live- 
stock agricultural products and newspaper 
haulers be placed before the language giv- 
ing the Commission discretionary power to 
make the Act applicable. Exemption also 
was granted to haulers of fish, including 
shellfish. In the section giving the Commis- 
sion the right to prescribe reasonable hours 
and standards of equipment, the following 
language was added: “In the event that 
such requirements are established, the term 
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‘Motor Vehicle’ shall be construed to in- 
clude private carriers of property by motor 
vehicle” in the administration of the Act. 
The grandfather clause for contract carriers 
was dated July 1, but was permitted to 
stand at June 1 for common carriers. The 
phrase “and/or water” was written into the 
common tariff section to require such car- 
riers to file tariffs showing the rates between 
points on its own line and water lines when 
through rates are established. The “time 
effective” section of the Bill was changed to 
give the Commission until April 1, 1936, “to 
prescribe,” instead of January, 1936. 


Strike Shuts Thompson 
Piston Pin Plant 


The 150 employees in the pin plant of the 
Thompson Products Co. walked out on 
strike July 25 and the plant has been shut 
down since then. The piston plant and valve 
and parts plants of the company are not 
affected by the strike. 

The strike was called by officials of the 
Machinists Union and allied metal trades 
when two members of a union committee 
which was negotiating with company off- 
cials were discharged. 

Company officials said a slowing up of 
work in the pin plant necessitated some lay 
offs and that the two men in question hap- 
pened to be among those let out with oth- 
ers. They denied any discrimination against 
the committeemen. 

“We were surprised when the plant was 
picketed and to avoid any disturbance we 
decided to close the plant,” W. M. Albaugh, 
secretary of Thompson Products, said. 

Company officials said they believe the 
strike can be settled without the assistance 
of Edward F. McGrady, ace U. S. labor me- 
diator, who arrived in Cleveland Tuesday to 
try and set up a labor arbitration board 
along the lines of the Toledo plan. 

Mr. McGrady will be called in if neces- 
sary. He will remain in Cleveland for some 


time to seek termination of strikes in the 
textile industry and one in the bakery field 
which has forced the closing of the 2] 


‘largest bakeries in Cleveland for six weeks, 


Majority of Shippers 
Not for Eastman Bill 


Declaring that the testimony at the hear- 
ings shows conclusively that the motor car 
regulatory bill is objectionable to substan. 
tially all shipping groups represented, Fred 
Brenckman in a letter to Chairman Rayburn 
of the House Commerce Commission chal- 
lenges as erroneous the statement contained 
in the sub-committee report that the bill in 
its present form has the support of “the 
majority of shippers and many other na- 
tional organizations.” 

“Tt is a self-evident fact,” Mr. Brenck- 
nam said, “that ‘the majority of shippers,’ 
burdened as they are now by excessive 
transportation costs, would not deliberately 
support a bill which would inevitably take 
more money from their pockets for the 
benefit of the railroads and the common 
carrier truck operators who are the principal 
supporters of this measure.” 


Perfect Circle Cuts 
Piston Ring Prices 


Price reductions on its Type 85 oil ring, 
Type 70 compression ring, 80-85 piston ring 
sets and motor renewal kits have been an- 
nounced by the Perfect Circle Co., effective 
Aug. 1. The 85 has been cut from 87 cents 
to 60 cents, while the 70 has been reduced 
from 46 cents to 35 cents, including the 
federal tax. Piston ring sets and motor re- 
newal kits are correspondingly lower in 
price. 


NADA Directors Voting 


Directors of the NADA have been asked 
to vote on whether the association will give 
its approval to the survey of dealer opera- 
tions which the Automotive Division of the 
Department of Commerce is planning as a 
work relief project. 





Described as the first of its kind in the United States, this new en- 

closed fire truck has just been delivered to the Charlotte, N. C., fire 

department. It cost $12,300. The chassis is a Mack and it is fitted 

with a 750 gal. pump. The crew sit inside on lengthwise seats. 

Equipment includes 1200 ft. of hose folded under the seats, two 12-ft. 
ladders, nozzles, etc. 
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1935 Facts and Figures 
Published by the AMA 


With many new features, the 1935 edition 
of Facts and Figures made its appearance 
this week and as usual the Automobile 
Manufacturers’ Association has done an out- 


standing job of presenting automotive fig- 
ures in interesting and readable form. 

(mong the new features are charts show- 
ing the seasonal pattern of used car sales 
for a number of years back and the distribu- 
tion of 1934 used car sales by year of manu- 
facture and the average prices at which they 
were sold. 


Data are presented showing that 1934 new 
car sales exceeded cars required for replace- 
ment by the comfortable margin of 442,589, 
indicating many new buyers. In 1933 the 
margin was only 59,817, while in 1931 and 
1932 sales were not as large as the number 
of cars going out of service. 

The tendency of the public during de- 
pression to drive cars further before dis- 
carding them is indicated by the fact that 
the average life of an automobile is now 
placed at 8% years, as compared with 7 
years just a short period back. 
on motor vehicles, including li- 
cense fees, gasoline levies, Federal excise 
taxes, personal property, city and county 
taxes, amounted to $1,200,107,729 last year, 
a new all-time record. Truck taxes last year 
amounted to $308,828,000, also an all-time 
high. It is also shown that privately operated 
trucks pay 2.2 times as much as passenger 
cars, while common-carrier trucks pay six 
times as much as cars. 

One of six workers and one out of every 
six dollars of payrolls in retail and service 
trades come from the automotive trades 
which employ 1,121,745 persons. Motor 
vehicle factories employed an average of 
273,163. factory workers and paid out in fac- 
tory payrolls $371,947,239 last year, in- 
creases respectively of 44 and 59 per cent 
over 1933. Total employment provided by 
motor vehicle factories, operators, sales, ser- 
vicing and road construction amounted to 


4,014,726 in 1934. 


Taxes 


GM in Production on 
Locomotives in November 


H. L. Hamilton, president of the Electro- 
Motive Corporation, a General Motors sub- 
sidiary, announced July 29 that production 
of Diesel electric locomotives would start 
about Nov. 1 in the new $2,000,000 plant 
under construction at McCook, Ill. Between 
$11,000,000 and $12,000,000 production of 
Diesels are stated to be tentatively scheduled 
for the first year of operation. 

Initial capacity of the plant calls for a 
production of from 150 to 170 units per year, 
with an approximate value of $22,000,000. 
The first year’s production will probably run 
50 or 60 per cent of capacity, Mr. Hamilton 
states, with eight or ten locomotives to build 
as soon as production is started in Novem- 
er. 

lt is stated that the Diesel engines will be 
built in the Cleveland General Motors plant. 
Generators and motors will be purchased 
from another GM subsidiary. Other parts 
of the locomotives will be fabricated, an- 


nealed and assembled in the. McCook, ILL.,. 
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An electric method 
of gaging piston 
ring grooves, de- 
veloped recently, 
has been adopted 
by De Soto. The set- 
up shown here is 
used to check the 
depth and width of 
four ring grooves 
simultaneously, 
flashing the infor- 
mation on the in- 
strument board on 
the left. Colored 
lights give the re- 
quired information 
as to range of limits. 
The gage is made 
by Pratt & Whitney. 





plant. Three hundred and fifty men will be 
employed by Jan. 1, 1936. 

General. Motors Acceptance Corporation 
will extend financing service to carriers, 
similar to the financing of automobile pur- 
chases. 


Cadillac Ad Account to 
MacManus, John & Adams 


Cadillac-LaSalle advertising account has 
been given to MacManus, John and Adams 
effective immediately. The account will be 
under the personal direction of James R. 
Adams, vice-president of the agency. M. 
E. Adams and Theodore F. MacManus to- 
gether have already handled the Cadillac 
account for 20 years at previous times, Mr. 
MacManus for 16 years and Mr. Adams for 
four, while he was with Campbell Ewald. 


New Auburn Funeral Car 


Auburn is adding a streamlined funeral 
car to its line. The rear door is in two 
sections hinged at top and bottom so that 
the junction of the doors is horizontal. Wide 
side doors make it easy to load flowers, etc. 
The wheelbase of the job is 163 in. and the 
load space 98 in. long. 








Payrolls Lower in June 


(Federal Reserve and Labor Department 
' indexes) 
June, 1935 May, 1935 June, 1934 
Before Seasonal Adjustment 


Production ... 114 108 92 
Employment 109 116 107 
Payrolls . 94 105 86 

After Seasonal Adjustment 
Production 100 86 81 
Employment . 103 106 101 











Continental Revising 
Financial Setups 
At a special meeting to be held Aug. 23, 


stockholders of Continental Motors Corp. 
will be asked to approve a mortgage under 
which a $1,000,000 loan from the RFC is to 
be obtained, and a change in capitalization. 
The present no par value stock is to be 
changed to $1 par and the capital reduced 
to $2,448,652 from $23,985,632. The balance 
of $21,536,980 is to be transferred to sur- 
plus against which will be written off $5,908.- 
317 good will, $73,336 development and pat- 
ent expense and the deficit as of Oct. 31, 
1935. 


Chevrolet Promotes Butler 


E. C. Butler has been made assistant man- 
ager of the service and mechanical depart- 
ment of the Chevrolet Motor Co. in the De- 
troit headquarters under C. W. Wood, man- 
ager of the department. Mr. Butler was for- 
merly regional service and mechanical man- 
ager at Oakland, Cal., and recently has been 
serving in Detroit in charge of service pro- 
motion activities. 


Carborundum Acquires Hutto 


The Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., announced this week that it has ac- 
quired the business of the Hutto Engineer- 
ing Co., Inc., of Detroit. Effective this week, 
the business will be operated as the Hutto 
Machine Division of the Carborundum Co. 
The company continues its activities as a 
manufacturer of honing tools and machinery. 
Joseph Carlin has been appointed division 
manager and will continue as head of the 
Hutto organization. 


Heffron Goes to Cleveland 


Globe Steel Tubes Co. has transferred 
Arthur D. Heffron, Jr., from headquarters 
at Milwaukee to the position of manager of 
sales of the Cleveland district with offices 
in the Terminal Tower Building, Cleveland. 
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Automotive Excise Collections Dropped 
10 Per Cent During Last Fiscal Year 


Federal revenue from automotive excise taxes amounted to $277,827,108 during 
the last fiscal year, ended June 30. This is a drop of about 31 million dollars, 
or 10 per cent, from the $309,110,436 collected from similar sources during 1934. 

The decrease in gasoline tax collections during the last 12 months was found to 


be a result of a delay in collecting 1933 taxes. 


During the first three months of 


1934 heavy collections were made on taxes levied during the preceding six months, 
when the federal tax was 114 cents a gallon. 


A table, showing federal excise tax collections on automotive products during 


the last two fiscal years, is given below: 


Source of Revenue 
Lubricating oils 
SR .. 2 re eree ca eee 
Transportation of oil by pipe line 
Crude petroleum processed, etc. 
PIE OED oe ered ieee ine 
Automobiles and motorcycles 
Auto parts and accessories 
INE as ge tate tick cacds av aide aca mie 
Inner _ tubes 


TOTAL (All Automotive)............ 


Per cent of all revenue collections 





Amount Collected Per Cent of 
1934 1935 Increase or 
(Fiscal Year) Decrease (—) 
$25,254,987 $27,800,249 10.1 
202,575,034 161,532,292 —20.2 
10,379,370 9,479,721 —8.6 
bee. 2 ae 1,759,787 sans 
5,048,436 6,158,070 22.0 
32,526,752 38,003,336 16.8 
5,695,712 6,455,855 13.3 
22,608,263 21,584,781 —4.5 
5,021,882 5,053,015 0.6 
$309,110,436 $277,827,108 —10.1 
11.6 8.4 








New Hupp Management 
Increases Output, Dealers 


Since the advent of the new Hupmobile 
management, 90 days ago, average monthly 
production has exceeded’ the average for 
the previous 35 months by 656 cars monthly. 
Factory reports indicate that within two 
months after the new management took 
office production had been doubled, the May 
total reaching 1552 cars, a greater number 
than had been turned out in any preceding 
single month in three years. The June 
- output surpassed that of any corresponding 
month during the past four years. Export 
sales also showed a considerable increase, 
being the biggest for any June in six years. 
Total sales for the first half of this year 
exceeded 1934 sales for the January-July 
period. 

Despite difficult conditions there has been 
practically no mortality among Hupmobile’s 
long-established dealers and distributors, ac- 
cording to the management. A healthy and 
substantial growth in the dealer body has 
been reported. Hupp’s field organzation 
at the present time includes 112 more 
dealers and eight more distributors than 
on January 1. The present number is the 
largest for 31 months. 


Yellow Truck and 
Coach Manufacturing 


Net sales of Yellow Truck & Coach Manu- 
facturing Company for the six months ended 
June 30, 1935, were $16,752,352. After de- 
ducting depreciation of $456,962 and Fed- 
eral income taxes of $53,795, the consolidated 
net profit for the first half amounted to 
$192,343 as compared with $272,394 for the 
six months ended June 30, 1934. The quar- 
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ter ended June 30, 1935, showed a net profit 
of $432,311. This compares with a net profit 
of $265,079 in the second quarter of 1934. 


Appoint Sterling-French 


Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc., Buf- 
falo, announces the appointment of Sterling- 
French Machinery Co. as sales representa- 
tives for the Sykes Gear Generators in the 
Detroit territory. 


Bohn to Enlarge Plant 


Bohn Aluminum and Brass Corp. has 
asked for bids on an addition to its Plant 
8, which is the extrusion division. 


‘revealed, 


Canadian Show to Reveal 
New Vehicle Brake System 


A new braking system for motor vehicles 
will be shown for the first time at the 
Canadian National Exposition opening in 
Toronto, Aug. 23. 

While details of the design have not heen 
it has been learned that the sys. 
tem will be sponsored by a new subsidiary 
of a well-known industrial corporation. It 
is understood that the corporation has estab. 
lished manufacturing facilities for the pro. 
duction of a complete line of sizes includ. 
ing the heaviest duty buses, trucks, and 
trailers. 

The new brakes are said to involve a new 
principle in the application of hydraulic 
power transmission from pedal to brake 
shoes, and are claimed to provide several 
times the braking effectiveness of existing 
brake types, with only a fraction of the 
wear, without any increase in drum dimen- 
sions. The report also states that the 
brakes will be available to fleet operators 
directly for replacement -installation on 
their vehicles, if desired. 


Parker Rust Proof Co. 


Parker Rust Proof Co. reports for the six 
months ended June 30 a net profit of 
$573,948 against net profit of $550,227 in 
first half of 1934. Net profit in the June 
quarter was $256,441 against $317,507 in 
first quarter and $269,411 in the June quar. 
ter last year, Company declared a stock 
dividend of 10 per cent in addition to the 


.regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents both 


payable August 20 to stock of record August 
lJ. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. reports 
a net profit for the first half of this year 
of $554,955, which compares with a net loss 
of $822,253 for the 1934 corresponding 
period. For the quarter ended June 30 the 
company’s net profit was $577,197 against a 
net loss of $22,242 for the second quarter 
last year. 








CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


SHOWS 


Machine Tool Show—Cleveland..Sept. 11-21 
New York Automobile Show, New bt 


ov. 2-9 
Detroit Automobile Show........ Nov. 9-16 
Buffalo Automobile Show ........ Nov. 9-16 
Newark Automobile Show........ Nov. 9-16 
Cincinnati Automobile Show..... Nov. 10-16 
Philadelphia Automobile Show..Nov. 11-16 
Baltimore Automobile Show..... Nov. 16-23 
Minneapolis Automobile Show....Nov. 16-23 
Columbus Automobile Show..... Nov. 22-28 
Cleveland Automobile Show..... Nov. 23-30 
Montreal Automobile Show...... Nov. 23-30 


Kansas City Automobile Show, 


Nov. 30-Dec. 6 
Automotive Service Industries Show— 
Atlantic City Dec. 9-13 


ee 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


American Chemical Society, San Fran- 


a Ee ea Aug. 19-24 
S.A.E. National Production Meeting, 
MIE 0.6.0 ow'cicaunceenn ee Sept. 18-19 


National Industrial Sout , Se 20 


sociation, Pittsburgh........ 
American Transit Assoc., Bus Division, 


RIG: . CS vc asececebacssvdeas ept. 
National. Assoc. Sales Finance Cos.— 
White Sulphur Springs...... Sept. 26-28 
American Society for Metals, Annual 
Meeting—Chicago ...... Sept. 30-Oct. 4 
“ D acsentpn.cesrtnatisanen Meeting, yl 10 
pratisdhasesesh icpabaceasean Oc 


S.A. E National Tractor Meeting, “¥ 
ca. 10-11 


National Safety Council, ASE ww My 
Rh tes nndhessseanadaeedewes October 14-18 
American Gas Association — Atlantic 
SE ee Saar Oct. 14-18 
BE ON, 5 iso keke aie cde edaden Nov. 2- 
S.A.E. Annual Dinner, New York....Nov. 4 
NE a Wb: otk dee pa senbeesees Nov. 9-16 
American Petroleum Institute — Los 
RE I ra arg Nov. 11-14 
Ye Se ERE Seer Nov. 11-16 
International Acetylene Association, 
RO 6.44 cagtdcoucen Nov. 12, 13, 15 
IN 0dik wank nb webb deaae shied Nov. 16-23 
ae ~~ a Traffic League— 
Pik bweews bebiewesaeae Nov. 20-21 
Catemiban” * ohio ei eth ewebhicnaat Nov. 23-28 
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JUST AMONG 


OURSELVES 


$700,000 Asked for 


Automotive Surveys 


AST week we reported that 

the Automotive Division of 
the: Department of Commerce 
had asked for $700,000 of the 
$4,000,000,000 work relief fund 
to make economic surveys in the 
automotive field. 

One of the subjects to be 
studied is used car merchandis- 
ing, and we understand that un- 
der this heading it is planned to 
dig into the used car problem 
and its effects on dealer finances. 
This phase of the survey, in our 
opinion, should not duplicate on 
a broader scale the PAA and 
NADA survey, as both of these 
have proved that dealer profits 
are close to the vanishing point. 

What is needed, in our opin- 
ion, is data that will throw 
light on the causes of unsatis- 
factory profits, not further proof 
that dealer earnings are unsat- 
isfactory, as that seems to be 
pretty generally conceded. Con- 
sequently we are hopeful that 
the survey of used car merchan- 
dising will develop facts that 
will reveal underlying causes. 


* * * 


Facts Should Disclose 
Underlying Causes 


OR a long time we have felt 

that one of the real causes of 
dealer insecurity is that in many 
territories the total overhead of 
all the dealers is out of balance 
with the reasonable sales poten- 
tial. Under such circumstances 


dealers are forced to chisel to 
try to squeeze out enough vol- 
ume to justify their overheads. 
Eventually some of them pass 


out of the picture but often new 
ones are appointed, throwing the 
situation out of balance again. 

If this is the situation, and we 
are not alone in thinking that it 
is, some of this survey money 
might well be used in one or 
more territories to determine 
what all the overhead, all the 
gross profit and all the sales of 
all the dealers in the areas se- 
lected amounts to. We suspect 
that the facts would show clearly 
one of the important things fac- 
tories must do to stabilize auto- 
mobile retailing. 

We suspect, but we would 
like to know. Here’s hoping the 
Automotive Division, if it gets 
the money it has_ requested, 
spends some of it to find out. 


* + * 


More Miles per Hr. vs. 


More Miles per Gal. 


HE railbirds think that the 

five-gallon reduction in the 
fuel allowance established for 
the 1936 Indianapolis Race is 
going to provide a rather tough 
barrier for the race car build- 
ers to get over. Speed and econ- 
omy don’t mix very well, and it 
is going to be interesting to see 
what can be done in the way of 
miles per hour in the face of 
the requirement of more miles 
per gallon. 

The new limit is 37% gal., 
which figures out to 13 1/3 
miles per gal. Pettilo got 12.6 
in winning the last race, al- 
though we understand that in 
1934, when the race was slower, 
some of the cars showed up 
close to 15 miles per gal. The 
reduction in the fuel allowance 
for the 25-mile qualifying trial 





from 3 to 2% gal. incidentally 
doesn’t make the task any easier 
for the designer. These limits 
will present some nice problems 
in carburetor adjustment—the 
mixture must be rich enough to 
get the speed and lean enough 
to give the economy. 


* * * 


Future of Semi-Stock 
Engines in Doubt 


UST what the return of super- 

chargers, barred since 1930, 
will mean, is conjectural. They 
helped a lot when the limita- 
tion was on displacement, but 
the fuel allowance rule makes 
the problem something else 
again. Some believe that two 
trends will manifest themselves 
—one group of designers will 
favor engines of somewhat 
near 230 cu. in. without super- 
charging, while another group 
will strive to develop smaller 
engines with blowers. The new 
rules also raise a question as 
to the future of semi-stock en- 
gines, with considerable opin- 
ion leaning to the view that the 
new rules are less favorable to 
them. In the effort to improve 
economy, it is to be expected, 
naturally, that compression 
ratios will go up, with the re- 
sulting demand for higher oc- 
tane fuel. 

Streamlining also appears 
certain to come in for more at- 
tention, with wind-tunnel test- 
ing playing a role of increased 
importance. Obviously anything 
that can be done to reduce the 
drag will help to meet the fuel 
limit. 

The new rules directed at 
reducing accidents, of course, 
are all to the good. 


+. + * 


TEWART McDONALD, one- 

time president of the Moon 
Motor Car Co., is now acting 
administrator of the Federal 
Housing Authority. He has been 
an assistant administrator of the 
same government agency since 
last September.—D. B. 
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Diesel Fuel Pumps with 
Speed Characteristig; 


HE application of Diesel engines 
ie road vehicles directs attention 

to the speed-delivery characteristics 
of the injection apparatus. The prob- 
lems involved are apparently little un- 
derstood, and wrong notions on the 
subject are frequently encountered. 

The quantity of fuel injected per 
cycle can be controlled in any injection 
pump by a lever or rod (shortly ‘“con- 
trol’), either directly by hand or by 
the action of a speed governor. But 
even with a fixed control setting the 
metering ordinarily changes when the 
pump speed changes. What are the de- 
sirable characteristics? Should the de- 
livery increase with speed, decrease 
with it, or remain constant? 

The answer to this question will de- 
pend on the engine and still more on 
the application of the engine. Only the 
requirements of a vehicle engine will 
ke considered in this article. 

One of the requirements is that the 
engine shall not smoke. Gasoline en- 
gines seldom smoke; Diesel engines al- 
ways smoke when they are overloaded 
or when more fuel is metered than the 
cylinder can burn. Smoky exhaust is 
not only a nuisance but is ruinous to 
the engine. The fuel pump capacity is 
always considerably more than what the 
engine can burn with a clean exhaust. 
The driver does not even see the ex- 
haust and in negotiating a hill is likely 


by Dr. P. H. Schweitzer 


Associate Professor of Engineering Research, 
Pennsylvania State College 


to feed too much fuel. To prevent over- 
feed, the control is usually provided 
with a stop. When the control member 
is up against the stop the engine should 
develop maximum power without smoke. 

However, the maximum amount of 
fuel that can be burned in the cylinder 
with a clear exhaust varies with the 
speed. It depends on the volumetric 
and combustion efficiencies of the en- 
gine. Fig. 1 is representative of a typi- 
cal engine. The heavy line shows the 
maximum amount of fuel that can be 
burned in the cylinder with a clear ex- 
haust. It does not differ much from the 
torque curve. It is a declining line 
mainly because the volumetric efficiency 
of the engine becomes lower at high 
speed. 

The amount of fuel actually delivered 
by the injection pump varies with the 
speed as shown by the dotted lines, 
and depends on the design of the pump. 
If the speed-delivery characteristic is 
similar to line 1 (declining character- 
istic), then the setting of the stops on 
the control is very simple. The stop 
may be set so that when the control 
rod is up against it the pump delivers, 
say, two-thirds its maximum capacity. 
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If the control permits delivery of that 
much fuel and no more, then with the 
control member in the extreme (full- 
load) position the engine will deliver 
its maximum power at any speed and 
will never smoke. 

However, if the pump has a rising 
characteristic (line 2), the control limit 
stop cannot be selected without con- 
siderable compromise. If it is so chosen 
that the engine will deliver its maxi- 
mum power with clean exhaust at low 
speed, then the delivery will be ex- 
cessive at high speed, and the engine 
will smoke. If the stop position is suit- 
able for high speed, the engine will not 
smoke at any speed, but will give in- 
sufficient torque at low speed and so 
lack “lugging ability.” A compromise 
is frequently made by setting the limit 
stop for the normal running speed, in 
which case the engine will fail to de- 
liver its full torque at low speed and it 
will smoke slightly at the highest speed. 

It is evident that the ideal speed- 
delivery characteristic for an injection 
pump is the one which with the control 
in the fully open position follows rather 
closely the limit line for clean exhaust. 
This, like the torque curve, is a slight- 
ly declining line, the exact shape of 
which varies with the engine. 

But this is not all, nor even the most 
important requirement. The speed-de- 
livery characteristic of the pump is no 
less important at intermediate or low 
control settings, for on it depends the 
stability of the engine. When the load 
of an unstable engine is slightly in- 
creased it slows down quickly and tends 
to stall. If the load is suddenly reduced 
it begins to race and tends to run 
away. A stable engine changes its speed 
only little at slight variations of load 
and there is less danger that it will 
stall or race. Whether a Diesel engine 
is stable or unstable depends primarily 
on the speed-delivery characteristics of 
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its injection pump. A rising character- 
istic makes an engine unstable, while 
a declining characteristic makes it 
stable. 

In certain applications the nature of 
the load is such that engine stability 
is relatively unimportant. In a boat 
engine the torque load increases rapidly 
with the speed, consequently the load 
itself keeps the engine from racing and 
stalling. In generator-connected en- 
gines, sensitive governors are used 
that quickly adjust the control setting 
in the event of a sudden change in load. 
In a vehicle engine stability is very 
important, as it is not easy to keep an 
unstable engine from racing or stalling 
on the road. 

Let us consider a truck engine with 
a pump delivery characteristic similar 
to line 2 on Fig. 1. On the level road 
the engine turns steadily at, say, 1200 
r.p.m. while the operator keeps the 
control in a certain position. The truck 
then comes to a down-grade, which sud- 
denly reduces the torque load. It gains 
speed, and this causes the fuel pump 
to deliver more fuel. The increased 
fuel further increases the engine speed 
and before the operator has time to 
> reduce the control setting, the vehicle 

> is racing. Inversely, if the truck hap- 
© pens to come to an up-grade, the in- 
creased load reduces the speed. The 
» reduced speed reduces the fuel feed. 
| The reduced fuel feed further reduces 
the speed and the engine stalls before 
' the operator is able to adjust the con- 
: i trol properly. 

If the delivery characteristic is a 
declining one, similar to line 1, Fig. 1, 
an increase in speed will cut down the 
fuel feed and a drop in speed will in- 
crease it. In that case the engine tends 
to maintain its speed, and the operator 
s # can adjust the control more leisurely. 
if This is a sort of self-governing feature 
» which greatly reduces the burden on 
d 
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the driver. From the standpoint of sta- 






ch bility, a rising speed-delivery charac- 
ll JB) teristic is undesirable and a steeply 
e @ declining characteristic (like that of 
y > the common-rail system) is most de- 
f sirable. Test engineers who only test 
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Fig. 2—Bosch pneumatic governor 


engines on the bench with a water 
brake or electric dynamometer often 
fail to realize these factors, which af- 
fect the stability of the engine on the 
road. 

Since a declining characteristic is 
desirable both from the standpoint of 
smokeless exhaust under heavy load 
and stable running under light load, 
it is unfortunate that most popular 
Diesel injection pumps have rising de- 
livery characteristics. It is generally 
believed that port-controlled pumps 
have rising delivery and _ valve-con- 
trolled pumps a declining delivery char- 
acteristic. Why this should be so is not 
easy to see. The volumetric efficiency of 
the pump is the controlling factor. 
When the inlet is port-controlled, the 
throttling is insignificant and the volu- 
metric efficiency can be 100 per cent or 
even higher. If the delivery began the 
moment the cut-off port closed, then 
the volumetric efficiency of the pump 
would always be 100 per cent (less al- 
lowance for the compressibility of the 
oil in the clearance space). However, 
delivery begins even a little before the 
final closing of the cut-off port, because 


when the port is very nearly closed it 
offers great resistance to the flow of 
oil through it, consequently the pres- 
sure in the pump cylinder builds up 
rapidly, and the delivery valve opens. 
Furthermore, delivery continues for a 
short time after the cut-off port begins 
to open, because the pressure is re- 
lieved only gradually, owing to the 
gradual opening of the port. At the 
higher speeds the delivery valve opens 
earlier, the “preflow” therefore is 
greater, and when cut-off occurs the 
higher line pressure will cause it to 
close more quickly, so that a greater 
portion of the “expansion oil” will flow 
through the spray nozzle. Hence, the 
rising speed-delivery characteristic. 

If the suction is controlled by a 
valve, the inertia of the valve is be- 
lieved to reduce the volumetric efficiency 
of the pump sufficiently to give a de- 
clining delivery characteristic. This ex- 
planation however does not apply to 
pumps in which the inlet valve is in the 
plunger and the inertia helps to open 
the valve rather than to retard it. 
L’Orange is of the opinion that the 
clearance volume in the pump has more 
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to do with the delivery characteristic 
than the manner of its fuel intake. The 
oil in the clearance space compresses 
more at high speed, when the line pres- 
sure is high, than at low speed, when 
the line pressure is low. It so happens 
that “valved” pumps have more clear- 
ance space than the compactly built 
port-controlled pumps. Hence the for- 
mer frequently have declining speed- 
delivery characteristics. (The article 
of K. J. DeJuhasz and P. G. Burman in 
The Automobile Engineer for May, 
1934, shows examples of such delivery 
characteristics of a Compur pump.) 

Another element which has a decided 
effect on the delivery characteristic is 
the delivery valve. The shape of the 
valve and its throttling passages and 
the spring load on the valve all influ- 
ence the delivery as they affect the 
“preflow” and “afterflow.” A certain 
combination may give desirable speed- 
delivery characteristics. 

The fact remains that the majority 
of the pumps now in use and on the 
market have unfavorable delivery char- 
acteristics. To remedy this situation the 
majority of the Bosch pumps sold since 
1930 are provided with an idling and 
overspeed governor. This is calculated 
to prevent the vehicle engine from rac- 
ing and stalling but adds nothing to 
its stability at intermediate speeds. Re- 
cently the German Bosch Company in- 
troduced a pneumatic governor, the 
principle of which is illustrated in Fig. 
2. The engine air intake duct is pro- 
vided with a butterfly throttle which 
creates a partial vacuum in the mani- 
fold. The higher the engine speed, the 
higher the vacuum. However, even the 
highest vacuum may be so low that it 
would not affect the air charge of the 
engine appreciably. This vacuum is 
carried through pipe h to the back side 
of diaphragm a. The diaphragm is at- 
tached to the control rack of the pump. 
When the operator presses on the ac- 
celerator pedal, the butterfly. valve 
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Fig. 3—Delivery valve 
of the Simms pump 


opens and the negative pressure on 
diaphragm a is reduced. Consequently, 
spring c presses the diaphragm and 
rack to the left, which increases the 
fuel delivery, and the vehicle will gain 
in speed. If the driver releases the pres- 
sure on the pedal, the vacuum behind 
the diaphragm will increase, the fuel 
feed will decrease and the vehicle will 
lose speed. Now suppose the driver 
keeps the pedal steady in a certain posi- 
tion, but the vehicle comes to an up- 
hill stretch and loses speed. The direct- 
coupled engine will also lose speed, and 
the manifold vacuum will decrease. 
Diaphragm a will move toward the 
right and the rack will feed more fuel. 
This will tend to counteract the loss of 
speed due to the change in grade, sup- 
plying the much-needed stability. The 
pull button with rod i provides a direct 
control in addition to the indirect 
control. 

The same result can be accomplished 
by means of a centrifugal governor 
controlled from the driver’s seat. 


A governor, however, may be con. 
sidered an undesirable complication on 
a motor vehicle which, in any case, js 
under the continuous control of the op. 
erator. To those who feel that way, the 
Bosch company now offers injection 
pumps with improved delivery charac. 
teristics. With an increased and prop- 
erly selected spring load on the delivery 
valve it is claimed that rising, declin- 
ing or constant delivery characteristics 
can be produced according to the re. 
quirement of the engine. 

Another device which aims to correct 
the delivery characteristics of the fue] 
pump is the Henschel M. E. P. control, 
A restricted orifice is placed in the in- 
jection line which causes the pressure 
to build up higher at high speeds than 
at low speeds. A by-pass valve opens 
in the line whenever the pressure ex- 
ceeds a predetermind value and per- 
mits some of the oil to return to the 
supply chamber. The result is a declin- 
ing speed-delivery characteristic. 

The British Simms injection pump, 
which is being manufactured under li- 
cense from L’Orange, is claimed to pos- 
sess the same advantage by reason of 
a restriction on the flow through its 
delivery valve. In an ordinary delivery 
valve the flow area is a minimum at 
the valve seat. By placing the throttling 
section at a point above the seat in the 
valve body, as shown in Fig. 3, the 
throttling effect is made independent 
of the valve lift. The lift of the valve 
can then be so changed that even at 
high pump speeds there will be time 
for a certain amount of fuel to return 
before the delivery valve closes follow- 
ing the cut-off. 

With the solutions described and 
others that may be offered in the near 
future, there is little doubt that the 
speed-delivery characteristics problem 
will soon cease to cause difficulties in 
connection with automotive applications 
of the Diesel engine. 





Mechanism of Chromium Deposition from the Chromic-Acid Bath 


HROMIUM is deposited commercial- 
ly from baths composed principally 
of chromic acid, in which the chromium 


is sexivalent. After use, such baths al- 
ways contain some trivalent chromium, 
and many of the proposed theories of 
this process postulate that the chromi- 
um is deposited from the trivalent (or 
possibly bivalent) state, for which the 
chromic acid serves as a reservoir. 
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In the Journal of Research for June 
evidence is presented to show that chro- 
mium is deposited directly from the 
sexivalent state. The principal evi- 
dence is the fact that relatively large 
additions of compounds of metals such 
as zinc, nickel, cadmium, iron, and cop- 


per have no such effects upon the be- 


havior of the chromic-acid bath as 
would be expected if deposition occur- 


red from the trivalent state. It is 
shown by cryoscopic and spectropho- 
tometric data that the dichromates of 
these metals are strongly ionized. 
The low efficiency and high polariza- 
tion in chromium deposition are ac 
counted for, and certain paradoxes are 
explained in this paper. Although pos- 
sible directions for improvement aré 
pointed out, none seem practicable. 
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Case Book 

“Facts about Metal Cutting” is 
an interesting little booklet on cut- 
ting oils just received from Socony- 


Vacuum. It’s really a series of case 
studies in which a separate sheet is 
devoted to each type of metal, de- 
scribing the set-up and giving the 
actual results. This is quite out of 
the ordinary run of material and 
may help you to check your own 
practice against the shop results re- 
ported. Ask us for a copy. 


New Piston 


Other car companies are investi- 
gating the light, iron alloy piston 
which we mentioned recently as 
being tried out experimentally by 
one of the leading producers. This 
company, incidentally, has been ship- 
ping about 50 cars a day with com- 
plete sets of special pistons. The 
cars are going to dealers all over the 
country and are under close scru- 
tiny. Indications are that this is go- 
ing to be a definite trend in certain 
quarters if the trial period is hur- 
dled successfully. 


lron Cranks 


The talk is that camshafts and 
cranks of alloy iron are being con- 
sidered seriously by a number of car 
builders. Some cars may break out 
with iron camshafts as a starter. 
Campbell, Wyant, and Cannon is 
probably one of the biggest factor 
in this development. 


On All Fours 


Just came back from a ride in a 
popular priced car which has been 
fitted with a new system of inde- 
pendent springing on all wheels. We 
took it over a terrible dirt road full 
of pot holes, on the outskirts of Mo- 
tor City, and it certainly took the 
punishment without a whimper. This 
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design uses a single transverse 
spring front and rear, in combina- 
tion with a large diameter coil 
spring at the center of each leaf 
spring. Spring assemblies are tilted 
about 30 deg. with the vertical axis. 
Radius rods front and rear, in com- 
bination with stabilizer bars. An 
oil type shock absorber is mounted 
inside of the coil springs producing 
a single point mounting at each end. 


Thixotropy 


Are you up on your thixotropy? 
Industrial Bulletin, No. 98 quotes a 
paper by J. Pryce-Jones of London 
in which this property is discussed. 
The term refers to a reversible pro- 
cess in emulsions whereby colloidal 
or gelatinous systems may, by shak- 
ing or stirring, or other mechanical 
means such as agitation by power- 
ful sound waves, be transformed 
from a more or less solid jelly to a 
plastic or even fluid state. It returns 
to the solid condition after a period 
of rest. Conversion of rubber latex 
solution into the thixotropic state 
presents added possibilities for ef- 
ficient utilization. 


Synthetic Finish 


At the new Dodge truck plant the 
entire paint shop facilities for bodies 
and sheet metal have béen designed 
for synthetic enamel. Careful metal 
finish, painstaking attention to un- 
dercoats and conditioning of the 
spray booth and oven atmosphere 
produce a very handsome finish. 


Light Metal 


If you want to take a peek at the 
laboratories of the Dow Chemical 
works get a copy of the bulletin, 
“Chemical Progress,” just off the 
press. It discusses applications as 
well, but we think you’ll want to com- 
pare notes on what they are doing. 


By Light 

A timely bulletin on J & L com- 
parators has just come across our 
desk. It describes applications of 
bench and pedestal comparators and 
also gives some notes on special at- 
tachments that are available. Some 
idea of the range of sizes and forms 
of parts that have been inspected by 
comparator methods may be gained 
from a group photo on page 22 of 
the bulletin. This looks like a very 
practical piece of technical literature. 


Nomenclature. 


Accepted descriptive names for 
various chassis parts are giving pub- 
licity men and specifications writers 
a lot of trouble. The gist of the mat- 
ter is that engineering changes have 
outstripped the conventional nomen- 
clature adopted by the SAE many 
years ago. We refer to front drive, 
rear drive, semi-automatic transmis- 
sions, independent springing, and 
many other things that are on the 
way. Some one ought to lighten 
these fellows’ burdens by adding to 
the language of engineering. 


Way Back 


Talked to a real old timer whose 
experiences in interchangeable manu- 
facture indicate that mechanical in- 
genuity is by no means a product of 
our present generation. Many years 
ago he was running a big plant and 
had to hold costs down to the bitter 
penny, or rather fraction of a penny. 
One job in particular involved a part 
that required the stamping of a serial 
number. What he did wassmart. He 
fitted the numbers into vise jaws and 
when the piece was clamped for a ma- 
chining operation the serial number 
was impressed without an extra op- 
eration. Besides, the numbers acted 
as a key to hold the piece rigidly in 
place. —J. G, 
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New Truck Registrations 


Per Cent Numerical 
. Change Change Per Cent of Total 
June, May, June, Six Months 6 Mos., 1935 6 Mos., 1935 Six Months 
1935 1935 1934 1935 1934 over 1934 over 1934 1935 1934 
17,385 17,591 12,205 97,314 61,503 +58.1 35,811 38.30 31.58 
Chevrolet .......17,576 16,284 12,981 84,196 76,916 +9.5 7,280 33.14 39.50 
5,381 3,729 28,696 21,995 +30.6 6,701 11.28 11.29 


International .... 4,710 4,807 2,435 24,431 15,288 +59.3 9,143 9.62 7.85 
| ee | 883 884 4,932 4,479 +10.0 453 1.94 2.30 
Diamond T 572 570 481 3,293 2,850 +13.8 443 1.30 1.46 


439 616 504 2,565 2,698 —4.0 —133 1.01 1.39 
re 267 404 1,501 2,292 —34.5 —791 59 1.18 
Studebaker 218 229 133 1,005 782 +28.0 223 40 40 


s Up 26%, Truck 


| on MINI 
I ra ll 








Federal ......... 178 193 196 945 971 —2.7 —26 .o7 .50 
Willys-Overland 266 224 1 858 13 hain 845 34 01 
k aa 103 189 154 728 1,022 —28.8 —294 .28 52 


Brockway ...... 1138 97 108 526 618 —14.8 —92 21 32 
Autocar ‘i 73 78 95 398 530 —25.0 —132 16 27 
Terraplane ...... 108 72 72 348 201 +73.0 147 14 10 





Stewart .. 69 60 67 327 448 —27.0 —121 13 23 
Henney man 13 17 22 228 99 +130.0 129 .09 .05 
Plymouth . - 87 54 15 175 57 +207.0 118 07 .03 


13 ke 22 143 372 —61.6 —229 .06 19 
meer 40 47 19 146 113 +29.3 33 06 06 
reer 38 27 43 143 350 —59.1 —207 .06 18 


Ee eee 14 10 102 74 +38.0 28 04 .04 
F.W.D. 15 10 97 64 +51.5 33 .04 .03 
Miscellaneous ... 197 189 966 1,009 —3.4 —43 oT 52 

















Total ....... 48,243 47,968 34,778 254,063 194,744 + 30.7 59,319 100.00 100.00 
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Truck Production by Capacities 


(U. S. and Canada) 
Six Months 1935 and 1934 Compared 


Per Cent Per Cent of Total 
1935 1934 Change 1935 1934 


1% tons and less.......... 387,676 301,898 +28.6 94.41 92.31 
2 to 3 tons 17,629 21,294 —17.3 4.29 6.51 
3% tons and over 3,314 2,817 +17.6 81 86 
Special and buses.......... 2,026 1,053 +92.2 49 oo 


410,645 327,062 +25.3 100.00 100.00 
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| 
1519, in First Half of 
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p= 


1935 





1 





Ford 
Chevrolet 
Plymouth 
Dodge 
Oldsmobile . 
Pontiac .. 
Buick 
Terraplane 
Chrysler .. 
Studebaker 
DeSoto .. 
Packard 
Hudson ... 
Nash .. 
Graham 
LaFayette 
LaSalle .. 
Willys .. 
Hupmobile 
Auburn 
Cadillac 
Reo 
Lincoln 


OG eR @ e 





Pierce-Arrow .. 
Miscellaneous . 


Total 


Chrysler Corp. .. 
Ford and Lincoln 83,432 
General Motors 


All Others 


New Passenger Car Registrations 

















Per Cent Numerical 
Change Change Per Cent of Total 
June, May, June, Six Months 6 Mos., 1935 6Mos., 1935 Six Months 
1935 1934 1934 1935 1934 over 1934 over 1934 1935 1934 
--- 83,273 93,467 64,405 488,468 295,280 +65.8 193,188 33.41 29.66 
... 66,054 59,209 64,580 312,164 268,746 +16.0 43,418 21.35 26.99 
... 40,263 43,713 34,118 213,057 158,985 +34.0 54,072 14.57 15.97 
18,693 20,092 9,220 96,923 49,412 +96.1 47,511 6.63 4.96 
.. 16,421 17,930 9,190 80,440 34,345 +134.0 46,095 5.50 3.45 
... 14,978 16,058 9,031 45,124 41,708 +80.0 33,416 5.14 4.19 
6,758 7,082 8,309 34,076 30,977 +9.9 3,099 2.33 3.11 
ou 5,704 6,113 4,663 28,841 22,675 +27.1 6,166 1.97 2.28 
4,778 5,217 3,228 24,052 13,054 +84.9 10,998 1.65 1.31 
3,966 4,479 5,233 21,076 22,900 —82  —1,824 1.44 2.30 
eee 2,957 1,146 14,260 5,634 +153.0 8,626 .98 07 
4,313 3,964 582 13,220 2,806 +372.0 10,414 .90 .28 
<> ae 2,486 1,998 11,647 10,982 +6.2 665 .80 1.10 
2,144 1,593 1,343 8,333 8,414 —1.0 a= 57 85 
... 1,728 1,838 1,291 8,276 6,931 +19.3 1,345 57 .70 
.s 1,264 1,684 1,361 7,742 2,787 +178.0 4,955 .53 .28 
1,403 1,593 762 5,648 2,760 +104.0 2,888 39 .28 
1,062 981 780 4,873 3,203 +52.3 1,670 .33 .o2 
Sook 724 877 670 4,335 2,707 + 60.3 1,628 .30 27 
495 561 477 3,011 2,300 4-31.0 711 21 23 
529 549 499 2,665 2,935 —9.2 —270 18 29 
iia 411 418 466 1,979 1,898 +43 81 13 19 
159 213 175 934 1,061 —11.8 —127 .06 11 
80 75 193 378 934 —59.5 —556 .03 .09 
as 51 52 144 418 2,121 —80.3 —1,703 .03 .22 
. -280,360 293,201 223,864 1,461,940 995,555 +47.0 466,385 100.00 100.00 
66,651 71,979 47,712 348,292 227,085 + 53.4 121,207 23.83 22.81 
93,680 64,580 489,402 296,341 +65.1 193,061 33.47 29.77 
. .106,143 102,421 92,371 510,117 381,471 +34.0 128,646 34.89 38.32 
... 24,134 25,121 19,201 114,129 90,658 +25.9 23,471 7.81 9.10 























Passenger Car Production by Wholesale Price Classes 





(U. S. and Canada) 


Six Months 1935 and 1934 Compared 


1935 

ee a 1,186,742 
IN ok 5 ak: 6m he wy 700,607 
| PERCCT OTe Core 53,663 
ee Peer 12,717 
RES Pere 4,747 
BUEN visa cowie cewus 2,698 
Seeen GME OVE... 2.260555 1,645 

MN She ee ale ae a 1,962,819 


1934 
937,716 
452,053 

47,749 
20,643 

5,205 

4,469 

1,450 


1,469,285 








Per Cent Per Cent of Total 
Change 1935 1934 
+27.7 60.47 63.83 
+ 55.0 35.69 30.77 
+12.3 2.73 3.25 
—38.3 .65 1.40 
— 9.0 .24 35 
—39.6 14 .30 
+13.5 .08 10 
+33.8 100.00 100.00 
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The Forum 


Shorter Engines for 


Editor, AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 

Reduction of air resistance, usually 
called “streamlining,” is becoming a 
more and more serious consideration in 
automotive design. With the engines 
_ located in front, the sloping of the rears 
of the bodies necessitates placing the 
engines farther forward, unless shorter 
ones of some sort are used in place of 
those used generally at present. Argu- 
ments of “new and scientific weight 
distribution are frequently made by 
manufacturers, but, after they get all 
through with their arguments, the fact 
remains that their cars are becoming 
more difficult to handle on turns and 
harder on their front tires as a result 
of moving the weight of the engines 
and bodies farther ahead. The design 
of racing cars is sufficient evidence of 
the value of locating the engine well 
back in the front of a car. Did any- 
one ever see a successful track or road 
racing car with its engine located so 
far ahead as has become the general 
thing in American cars made for gen- 
eral road use? 

Looking forward a few years, when 
better and more high-speed highways 
will be constructed, cars will be much 
more streamlined than they are now, 
and the tendency, so long as the pres- 
ent types of engines and front engine 
location are retained, will be to move 
the engines still farther forward. There 
is a practical limit to, this, and the de- 
signers of future cars will have a prob- 
lem of proper weight distribution to 
solve that will be serious. 

If the radical change of locating the 
engines at the rear is made, and if en- 
gines of the usual types are used (un- 
less they are placed crosswise of the 
cars), the result is too much overhang 
of weight and length behind the rear 
axle. 

Whether engines are to be located in 
front or behind, the desirability of 
shorter ones than those in general use 
at present is obvious. 

The radial engine has been suggested 
as solving the problem of engine type. 
However, the usual type of radial en- 
gine is not well suited to car use. It is 
difficult to mount in a car frame, and 
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Streamline Cars 


its downwardly projecting cylinders re- 
sult in a high center of gravity and in- 
accessibility. Its crankcase has no pan 
or sump, and just how satisfactory its 
lubrication system would be in such 
use is questionable. 


There has been developed, however, 
a type of radial engine that seems in- 
teresting. The fan-shaped engine made 
in France some 23 years ago for air- 
planes by Robert Esnault Pelterie, 
known as the R. E. P. type, would have 
no such disadvantages. It was made 
with five, and, as I remember it, with 
seven cylinders. It had a two-throw 
crankshaft with cranks at 180 deg. Its 
cylinders were in two relatively offset 
rows, its connecting rods, in the five- 
cylinder engine, acting three on one 
crank and two on the other, and, in the 
seven-cylinder engine, four on one 
crank and three on the other. Looking 


at either engine from in front or be. 
hind, the cylinders of one row appeared 
to be between those of the other roy, 
Due to the locations of its cylinders and 
its type of crankshaft, equal intervals 
between its explosions in crankshaft 
rotation resulted. 


If an engine of such type can be 
satisfactorily balanced, is it not more 
appropriate for car use than the radial 
type having all of its cylinders in a 
single row around its crankcase and all 
of its connecting rods acting on a single 
crank? It is of interest that adoption 
of the radial type engine readily al- 
lows the elimination of plain crank- 
shaft main bearings, as ball or roller 
bearings can easily be used. It is pos- 
sible that the radial engine may cause 
a revival of air cooling, as such cooling 
renders unnecessary the peculiar sys- 
tem of water tubing that a water- 
cooled radial engine would require to 
effect equal water flow to all cylinders. 


STANLEY B. ARNOLD, 
San Diego, Calif. 


Yh DiePten Senne Had k 


Editor, AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. 


Re hook-up of brake and throttle, 
Vol. 72, No. 25, page 825, June 22, 
1935. 

I am surprised no one has revived 
this idea in this day of high speeds. 
This system was successfully used and 
excellently made for years by DeDion 
Bouton & Cie on all their gasoline 
cars, trucks and buses. The sketch 
shows the combination and would have 
fitted the system to my Packard but 


HARDENED 


other members of the family use it 
and it may be awkward changing over 
temporarily to another car. 

W. JOLLEY. 


Editor, AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. 

In the June 22 issue of Automotive 
Industries I noticed with interest D. 
B.’s reference to the inter-connection 
between throttle and brake controls. 
I am wondering if D. B. remembers 
some of the old DeDion Bouton’s of 


FULCRUM 
OF PEDAL 


CAM FACE ON. BRAKE PEDAL 
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many years ago on which one pedal 
controlled both brake and throttle. 

In the completely depressed position 
the breke was on full. As the pedal 
was allowed to rise the brake applica- 
tion diminished until it became zero, 
and upon a further letting up of the 
pedal acted to open the throttle, which, 
with the foot off the pedal entireiy, 
was in full opening. Horace C. HALE. 






Editor’s Note—While D. B. remem- 
bers there was a DeDion Bouton, un- 
fortunately his automotive memory is 
not good enough to recall any of its 
detail. However, in mentioning one 
control for brake and throttle, he had 
no idea of advancing a new idea but 
simply of suggesting something that 
he thought desirable. 


Signaling by Positioning the Car 


Editor, AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. 

I am much interested in Mr. P. J. 
Fleming’s little article on “Driver Sig- 
nals,” which appeared on Page 791 
of the June 15 issue of Automotive 
Industries. 

I think Mr. Fleming’s remarks re- 
garding hand signals are excellent and 
very much to the point and un- 
doubtedly some of the wild turns we 
see made at corners are due to people 
trying to signal and turn at the same 
time. However, I am not in agree- 
ment with him that the solution to the 
problem is to standardize on a me- 
chanical signal. Instead, I question 
whether 99 per cent of the hand sig- 
naling in vogue today in connection 
with the operation of passenger cars 
makes for safer operation, or is neecs- 
sary. 

This may sound like rank heresy but 
let us really watch what goes on, on 
the highways. I believe that center- 
ing the driving public’s attention on 
hand signaling is at the bottom of 
making many of the public most 
serenely careless and -quite without 
thought about the position of their 
cars on the highways; about suddenly 
changing their positions and I think 
is largely responsible for developing 
a nation of drivers who do a lot of 
miscellaneous arm waving and are “all 
over the road”; each secure in the 
conviction that because he has waved 
his arm he has the right of way, no 
matter where on the road and what 
the impending traffic situation may be. 
They don’t even take the trouble to 
look, they hand signal and let the car 
go. 

After having run down hand signal- 
ing in this rather positive manner, you 
may ask, have I any solution to offer. 
Yes, I have. Please watch your so- 
called “Super No-Accident Driver.” 
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What does he do? He hand signals 
about 1 per cent of the time but he 
always signals by position of his car 
on the road. You can signal your in- 
tentions by the position of your car on 
the road. It works 24 hours a day 
and with a signal of car size. It 
causes the least interruption to traffic 
and as such shows consideration and 
courtesy to others using the highway. 
It permits using both hands on the 
steering wheel and with the least dis- 
traction to you, the operator. 

At right hand turns the courtesy 
of getting well over to the right side 
of the road so that traffic can pass 
on your left; and on left hand turns, 
the courtesy of getting well up in the 
middle of the road so that traffic can 
pass on your right, makes for safety. 

In other words, position of the car 
on the road is the all important fea- 
ture of safe and sane driving, not sig- 
naling by hand, arm or mechanical 
device. If you are in the right posi- 
tion, you’re safe. If you signal but 
are in the wrong position, you’re not 
safe, though probably lulled into be- 
lieving you are safe. 

Therefore, it seems psychologically 
wrong to discuss, agitate and urge 
hand or mechanical signaling so that 
it occupies the mind of the driving 
public to the very apparent exclusion 
of thinking in terms of being in safe 
position on the highways at all times. 
If the police and other highway safety 
agencies would stress and emphasize 
and direct their efforts toward teach- 
ing people correct and safe position 
of car on the road and not permit the 
substitution of hand signaling for cor- 
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rect car position, out of it will come 
a greater degree of all-around safety 
on our highways and a greater degree 
of road courtesy—and it can be taught! 
Look at the healthy respect motorists 
have for fire hydrants. 
J. W. Lorp, 

Safety Engineer, Atlantic Refining Co. 





Editor, AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. 

I agree with Mr. T. J. Fleming (Aut. 
Ind. June 15, 1935) that with closed 
cars it is difficult to give arm and hand 
signals for turns, and that such sig- 


nals are not reliable. I do not agree, 
however, that it is necessary to com- 
pel drivers to adapt mechanical signals. 


In driving through New York traffic 
and in the surrounding states since 
1929, when I bought my first closed 
car, I have never used my arm or hand 
for signaling (except when it is neces- 
sary to ask traffic officer’s permission 
for a turn), and I have found that the 
majority of good drivers never signal 
by their arms and do not expect the 
other drivers to signal. It is a simple 
matter to announce one’s intention of 
turning by coming at a reduced speed 
to the turning point in a proper lane. 
A glance into the mirror at the last 
moment is often useful (I have an 
extra mirror at the side). In a heavy 
tre ffic one easily finds out that the arm 
signal will not help much if one wishes 
to make a turn from a wrong lane. 
In this connection it should be men- 
tioned that under certain conditions it 
is perfectly proper to pass cars on the 
right side and it should not be pro- 
hibited. 


JOHN P. NIKONOW. 


European Racing History 
Editor, AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. 


May I take the liberty of correcting 
your Paris correspondent Mr. Bradley? 
Luigi Archangeli was killed while prac- 
ticing for the 1931 Italian Grand Prix 
on Monza track at the wheel of a 
twelve cylinder Alfa Romeo. This car 
had two 1750 c.c. motors with two 
separate driveshafts and was driven in 
the race a few days later by Tazio 
Nuvolari, but failed to finish. 


Undoubtedly Mr. Bradley had in 
mind the crash of Ruggeri on the 
sixteen cylinder Maserati while prac- 
ticing for an attempt on the Hour Rec- 
ord at Montlery in 1932. To my knowl- 
edge Maserati never built a twelve 
cylinder racer. 

E. E. WATERHOUSE. 
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MODERNLY _ styled ‘“stream- 
A lined” coupe cab with integral 

all-metal roof features the im- 
proved Mack cab-over-engine truck 
models, the CH and CJ. By a new 
“roll-out” feature the powerplant can 
be removed as a unit through the front 
of the cab, for repairs or overhauls. 
The new trucks also have shorter 
wheelbases for a given platform length, 
this reduction in length having been 
made possible by moving the front axle 
farther back. 

The new cabs present a sloping front 
sheet and windshield, which together 
with a smooth radiator grille, blends 
harmoniously with the streamline body 
types. The roof, which is of all-metal 
construction, is built integral with the 
cab, a feature that parallels a late 
trend in passenger car bodies. 
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New Traffic 


An integral all-metal roof is one of the 
features of the cabs on the new traffic- 
type Macks 


Doors are wide and hinged at the 
rear. A step is located at the front of 
the fender at bumper height, and in 
addition there is a step tread atop the 
fender. There are chromium-plated 
grab rails adjacent to the door handles. 
The windshield is divided vertically into 
two sections arranged in a shallow V 
and slanted to prevent reflection. Each 
section is hinged at the top and can be 
opened independently of the other. 

The driver’s seat is adjustable. Seats 
and back cushions have deep springs, 
with rubberized as well as interlaced 
curled hair pads, and are covered with 
genuine leather. Back cushions are of 
the high-back, inclined type. In addi- 
tion to the ventilating windshields and 
the drop windows in the doors, the 
front sheet is fitted with two door-type 
hatch ventilators, located on opposite 
sides of the radiator grille. There are 
two screened ventilators also over the 
top of the windshield frame, and two 
fixed back windows in the cab, which, 
being located close to the sides, provide 
maximum rear vision. 

The instrument board carries clock- 
type instruments and is illuminated by 


Type Mack: | 


indirect lighting. Besides the usual 
instruments, the board is fitted with a 
combination gasoline and crankcase-oil 
level gage. Other items of cab equip- 
ment include automatic windshield 
wipers, rear-view mirrors, a dome light 
and coat hooks. 

The “roll-out” feature permits with- 
drawing the engine, clutch, transmis- 
sion and radiator as a unit. The 
powerplant is mounted on a subframe 
which can be rolled out through the 
front of the truck on its own rollers, 
so that the removal or replacement of 
the powerplant can be accomplished by 
ene man in about an hour and a half. 
The subframe has four rollers which 
are disposed within the channel of the 
main frame side members, upon which 
it rolls when being pulled out or pushed 
into position. When the powerplant is 
in position the subframe is rigidly 
locked to the main frame by twelve 
large bolts, and is pulled into position 
by two heavy screw-jacks, one on each 
side. To withdraw the powerplant it is 
only necessary to remove the radiator 
grille and bumper, lift the engine in- 
closure within the cab, and disconnect 
the powerplant. All electrical connec- 
tions are broken with one motion 
through a multiple connector and socket 
located under the instrument board. 

All units are said to be readily ac- 
cessible for routine adjustments and 
minor repairs.. Located between the 
floorboard and the seats, the engine is 
covered by an aluminum double-shell 
housing, heavily insulated on the inside. 
This housing seats in a felt-filled chan- 
nel which is claimed to render it heat- 
tight, acoustically dead, and gas-proof. 
This inclosure is in two parts, the main 
housing being hinged at the upper rear 
edge, the smaller fitted against the 
front sheet. The main housing may be 
raised and held back against the back 
of the cab, thus providing access to the 
spark plugs, distributor, generator, oil 
filter and valve tappets. Toggle hood 
latches hold the housing tight. The 
rear of the engine inclosure terminates 
in‘a grille in the lower part of the back 
of the cab, through which a part of the 
radiator air escapes. The seats are s0 
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arranged that they can be folded flat 
against the back of the cab, or re- 
moved. When the seat is removed it 
exposes the battery under it. The lat- 
ter is mounted in a steel box, ventilated 
from below, and has outside binding 
posts. Removal of the seat also per- 
mits the easy removal of the floorboard 
under the helper’s seat, for access to 
the valves, carburetor, manifolds, etc. 
Wheelbases are 6 in. shorter than in 
previous Traffic-Type Macks, for the 
same platform lengths. The distance 
from the front axle to the back of the 


cab is now 24 in., as compared with 30 
in. previously. While retaining a gross 
weight distribution of one-third front, 
two-thirds rear, these chassis have 
shorter turning radii and shorter over- 
all lengths, due to the shorter wheel- 
bases. 

Mechanical details of the trucks re- 
main unchanged, the CH being powered 
by the Mack 4 by 5%-in., 108 hp. en- 
gine, the CJ by the 4% by 5%-in., 118 
hp. Drive from the single-plate, dry 
clutch is through a four-speed selective 
sliding gear transmission and a two- 








part drive shaft with four universal 
joints to the dual reduction rear axle. 
Springs are connected with the frame 
through rubber shock insulators. 


New 3850-Gal. Tank Combination Weighs 13,450 Lb. 


UE to the extensive use of heat 

treated aluminum alloy in cab, 
truck frame, tank and other parts, the 
total weight of this 3850-gal. tank com- 
bination is only 13,450 lb. With load 
the weight is 37,320 lb. 

The overall length of the combina- 
tion is only 27 ft. while from the 
ground to the top of the tank is ap- 
proximately 8 ft. In width, the com- 
bination meets the 96-in. limit in ef- 
fect in most states. 





Power is supplied by a _ 100-hp. 
Waukesha Diesel which gives a top 
speed of 50 m.p.h., but speeds will be 
regulated by means of a tachograph 
so that a predetermined speed can be 
set and maintained. 

A unique feature of the tractor is 
the three-point cab mounting. It is 
hinged at the front and may be tilted 
forward and put back in place in less 
than a minute. To tilt the cab, two 
levers are inserted in pockets in the 


front of the cab. A locking lever is 
unlocked at the rear of the cab and 
a slip sleeve uncouples the steering 
column. Two men can do the job. With 
the cab forward, engine and all ac- 
cessories are readily accessible for re- 
pairs or adjustments. 

The tractor was built by the Sterling 
Motor Truck Co., Inc., and the are- 
welded aluminum tank by the Heil Co. 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. built the trailer. 
The complete job is illustrated below. 


Two views of the new Sterling-Fruehauf-Heil tank combination. The overall length of the job is 27 #t. 
At the left, the cab is shown tilted forward which makes the Waukesha Diesel power plant readily 
accessible 
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Progress of Motor Vehicle 
Industry in Great Britain 


HE work of standardization of British motor vehicle 
design, which was transferred to the Institution of Auto- 
mobile Engineers some years ago, has reverted to the 
Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, Ltd., during 
the past year, one reason for the change being that this 
work is international in character and therefore necessi- 
tates the cooperation of manufacturers who are not always 
eligible for membership in the Institution, according to 
Engineering. The department has been reorganized under 
a directing committee with separate technical committees 
dealing with different matters. These committees also co- 
operate closely with the appropriate main committees of 
the Society, particularly in the examination of new legis- 
lation. 


Starting Devices for Diesels 


TARTING of Diesel engines in cold weather is facili- 
tated in German railway service by heating the engines for 
30 minutes by steam which is passed through heating coils 
passing through and around the crankcase. This not only 
makes it easier to start the engine but also prevents injury 
to the bearings due to excessive combustion pressures. 

Starting Diesel engines by electric starter directly under 
cold-weather conditions is hard on the starter and battery. 
Rapid cranking is needed particularly in cold weather, yet 
the high viscosity of the oil on the cylinder walls, etc., re- 
duces the cranking speed under these conditions. More 
rapid cranking would be possible by the type of inertia 
starter widely used on aircraft engines. This, however, 
would call for a complicated reducing mechanism which 
makes such starters rather expensive. In motor vehicle 
starters of the same type more flywheel mass and less 
gearing would be used. 

In the Bosch inertia starter the diameter is purposely 
kept down to that of the starter motor, hence the flywheel 
is small and uses a large reduction. The starter pinion is 
extended in the form of a sleeve which is provided with 
a steep thread on which the inner hub of the disc clutch 
can move endwise like a nut. The outer shell of the disc 
clutch is connected to a tubular shaft which has a splined 
connection with a hollow shaft driven from the flywheel 
through a reducing gear. In this way the disc clutch is 
coupled to the tubular shaft in such a manner that there 
may be axial motion between the two. 

The starter pinion is engaged by means of a lever which 
at the same time opens the disc clutch, so that the pinion 
is protected against excessive shock. 
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of hand crank and flywheel; the same gears are used for 
gearing up to the flywheel and down from it, the design is 
symmetrical, it has no friction clutch, and it is therefore 
cheap. Its mode of operation is as follows: 

The torque of the hand crank is transmitted through pin 
a to the jaw b and from the latter through the two-step 
gearing to the flywheel, which can be turned up to 2400 
r.p.m. To start the engine, one stops turning the crank, so 
that jaw b overruns pin a and pushes it to the right 
through the intermediary of its inclined surfaces, to the 
stop c. This engages the pin d at the right end of the hand. 
crankshaft with the starting clutch jaw of the crankshaft 
and turns the latter over. After the flywheel has come to 
rest the spring forces the starting crankshaft back to the 
left again. 

A two-cylinder Deutz tractor engine is started by ac- 
celerating by hand a flywheel mounted loosely on the 
projecting end of the crankshaft. The drive is through a 
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chain and sprocket and one pair of spur gears. The inter- 
mediary shaft carrying the small sprocket and large gear 
has an eccentric mounting and by turning an engaging lever 
the gears are brought into mesh and the friction clutch is 
simultaneously disengaged. Then, when the flywheel has 
been brought up to speed, the lever is thrown the other 
way, the gears are unmeshed and the clutch is engaged, 
which causes the flywheel to start the engine.—ATZ, 
April 10. 
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Centrifugal Clutch which 
Permits Engine Braking 


/ \ CENTRIFUGAL clutch combined with what may 
be described as a reversed free wheeling unit is used on 
some models of the Talbot car. The driven member of the 
clutch is a drum while the driving member consists of two 
shoes which can expand into contact with the drum and 
which are mounted on the end of the crankshaft and form 
the engine flywheel. Within the clutch is located the free- 
wheeling unit, the driven race of which is combined with 
the clutch drum. The drum member is supported on two 
rows of rollers located on opposite sides of the free-wheel 
rollers. 

The two clutch shoes are pivoted to the back plate at op- 
posite points and in such a manner that there is practical- 
ly no wrapping effect. The absence of wrapping effect is 
claimed to prevent grabbing, which is important in view 
of the effect that the motion of the drum relative to the 
back plate is counter-clockwise, while the driving member 
rotates in the clockwise direction. 

Near the toe of each shoe is pivoted a link mechanism 
which connects near the heel of the other shoe through a 
compression spring. The center of each link is further 
pivoted to an annulus capable of slight rotation around the 
outer race of the free wheel. When the centrifugal force 
on the shoes begins to exceed the spring pressure, owing 
to increase in engine speed, the shoes contact with the drum 
and the latter begins to revolve. Since both links are 
pivoted to the annulus, the motion of the two shoes must 
be identical in spite of slight differences in the spring pres- 
sure, etc. A frictional damping device is arranged to act 
on the annulus. 

The free-wheeling device is so arranged that the drive 
is transmitted only when the inner race tends to turn clock- 
wise relative to the outer one; that is, when the speed of 
the gearbox shaft is greater than that of the crankshaft. 
The clutch shoes begin to move outwardly at 400 r.p.m. and 
hold firmly at 900 r.p.m. Assuming the car to be station- 
ary, since the inner race of the free-wheeling unit is mov- 
ing anti-clockwise relative to the outer race, no power 
will be transmitted by this unit. Between 400 and 900 
engine r.p.m. the driving connection is established through 
the shoes coming into contact with the drum. Within this 
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speed range a certain amount of slippage can take place, 
but at 900 r.p.m. slippage ceases. 

If the throttle is closed when the engine is turning over 
at any speed above 900 r.p.m., the drive will be in the re- 
verse direction and transmitted to the engine either through 


the friction clutch or the free wheel. It is thus possible to 
have all the advantages of a centrifugal clutch and still 
retain the braking effect of the engine-—The Automobile 
Engineer for May. 


A Chrome-Plated Cylinders 
DUTCH engineer, Van der Horst, is reported to 


have invented a process for the chromium-plating of 
cylinder bores. A heavy coating of pure chromium is de- 
posited electrolytically directly on the cast iron surface of 
the bore. Several British manufacturers of high-speed 
Diesel engines are said to have shipped sample blocks to 
Holland to have the bores plated. By the Van der Horst 
process a layer of chromium of from 0.004 to 0.006 in. 
thickness is deposited on the bore and the surface is then 
polished. The process is said to be quite inexpensive and 
to cost much less than renewal of liners. It has been 
noticed also that the chromium prevents the formation of 
carbon deposits, for which reason the process is being ap- 
plied also to injection nozzles of Diesel engines.—L’Officiel 
de ’ Automobile, June 2. 


Russian Motor Exports 


OME time ago a sample truck was furnished to the 
Ankara municipality by the Government Department Auto- 
export organized recently to handle the sales of Soviet 
automotive products abroad, and now a sale of 570 trucks 
and 40 buses is said to have been made to the Turkish 
Government, delivery of which is to be made in August 
next. The vehicles are to be produced by the Stalin Works 
at Moscow, and 117 had already been shipped to Odessa 
at the time this report was made. 

(Turn to page 152, please) 
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Plan view and side elevations of 

Coleman backbone-type chassis 

with independent springing at 
front and rear. 


Air Spring: 
Independent } 





Sprung Weight Rolling Axis 

















SYSTEM of independent suspen- 
sion on air springs combined with 


a backbone-type frame has been 
evolved by S. L. C. Coleman of Fred- 
ericton, N. B., Canada, and is being 
demonstrated to car manufacturers in 
the Detroit area at present. 

On the next page is a rear-end eleva- 
tion. The driving-gear housing is rub- 
ber-mounted between the side rails of 
the frame, and the axle tubes at their 
inner ends terminate in spheres K and 
L which are lodged in sockets on the 
driving gear housing. The chassis 
frame A is supported at the rear by a 
single central air cylinder which ac- 
cording to the inventor has a rate of 
800 lb. per in. Of course, the rate of 
an air cylinder is not constant but 
varies with the position of the movable 
member, and the rate of 800 lb. evident- 
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ly refers to the rate under normal 
static load. However, since the air 
spring connects to the axle tubes at 
points substantially midway between 
the ball joints and the wheels, this 
makes the rate of the frame suspension 
200 lb. per in. In other words, if 200 
Ib. is added to the load directly over 
the rear axle, then the frame will drop 
1 in. 

In order to prevent unpleasant roll 
when one wheel passes over an obstruc- 
tion, a torsion bar J, I is provided 
which is linked to the axle tubes at one 
quarter the distance from the ball joints 
to the wheel centers. The chassis frame 
is freely supported on a longitudinal 
axis passing through the centers of ball 
joints on top of the air springs. 

Since the rate of the air spring varies 
with its compression, the length of the 








stroke has to be restricted. In the pre- 
sent design a drop of 6 in. of the chas- 
sis corresponds to a stroke of 3 in. in 
the air cylinder. 

From the chassis side view it will be 
seen that the air cylinder is mounted at 
a considerable angle to the vertical. The 
result is that any given increase in 
vertical load corresponds to a larger 
increase in the load along the axis of 
the air cylinder. With increasing de- 
flection, the angle of the air cylinder 
axis toward the vertical increases, 
which means that the load along the 
cylinder axis increases more rapidly 
than the vertical load, and this in part 
compensates for the rapid increase in 
the rate of the air spring at large de- 
flections. 

The air springs are said to be of 
original design and to comprise a built- 
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in shock absorber. The axis on which 
the chassis is mounted on the air 
springs passes through the center of 
gravity, hence centrifugal force pro- 
duces no moments tending to cause 
sway or roll. While the system of in- 
dependent springing here described in- 
creases the number of articulated 
joints, most of the joints of this chassis 
are rubber bushed and are said not to 
require any attention. The rubber, 
moreover, has desirable damping effects 
and prevents the transmission of high- 
frequency vibrations. 

For the backbone-type of chassis 
frame it is claimed that it can be built 
25 per cent lighter than the conven- 
tional chassis and is more resistant to 
torsional moments. 


pension 


Rear elevation of chassis 









































Bumper Production 





Double forge furnaces showing gas burners and system 
of firing 


Automotive Industries 


’ by J. B. Nealey 


American Gas Association 


In the main bumper production line 
of the Stenger Bumper and Mfg. Co., 
Detroit, are included shears and ten 
presses ranging from 25 to 200 tons, 
used respectively for forming, trim- 
ming, piercing, etc. Also there is a 
double end bulldozer. Stock for these 
presses is heated in three furnaces. The 
first of these furnaces, of the slot type, 
is of refractory and steel construction. 
Heat is supplied by a nozzle mixing 
gas burner in each end. The ends of 
the steel bars are heated here for eye 
piercing and forming. 

The second furnace, in which the 
bumper stock is heated for its entire 
length is equipped with a door at each 
end so that two operators can utilize 
opposite halves of the furnace for heat- 
ing stock for their respective presses 
and bulldozer. Heat is furnished by 
two gas burners on each side. The 
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Fabricating steel bumpers 


third furnace is similar and has the 
same capacity. Most of the stock here 
is of S.A.E. 1095 steel of the following 
analysis: 


WEEE aso dire cisleackan 0.90-1.05 
MROMOARCHE oi.6cccceccss 0.25-0.50 
ee 0.50 
0 ae 0.080-0.130 


This is heated to 1800 deg. F. for 
forming and is usually hardened on 
the same heat by quenching in oil. 


The heat treatment is then concluded 
by drawing at 900-1250 deg. F. in ac- 
cordance with the specifications. Some 
of these are given a special heat treat- 
ment which includes reheating after 
forming and prior to quenching. 

A mixture of gas and air is supplied 
to the burners of each furnace by an 
air blower and mixer and the piping 
is unusually simple. The third fur- 
nace has two gas burners on each side 





with a short manifold between and a 
service line, in U form connecting these 
two manifolds below. A motor driven 
mixer with carefully proportioned gas 
and air inlets, is located beneath the 
furnace and feeds a combustion mix. 
ture directly into the line serving the 
two manifolds and four burners. 

A safety device, in the form of ag 
magnetic shut off valve, is cut into 
the gas line and is wired in circuit 
with the motors of the mixer. This 
valve is kept open against a spring 
and snaps shut if power to the motor 
fails. Scaling is kept to a minimum 
by controlling the furnace atmosphere 
and fuel consumption amounts to only 
2400 cu. ft. of gas per hour which is 
sufficient to heat 2000 lbs. of steel per 
hour. A constant supply of hot water 
is obtained from a gas fired hot water 
heater equipped with an automatic 
temperature control. 

Bumpers and parts are rotated in 
tumbling barrels for cleaning and then 
burnished and polished. ‘Some are 
painted with black japan and air 
dried. There is a “drive in” service 
where car owners can enter to have 
a bumper repaired or a new one in- 
stalled. The surplus heat from the 
furnaces, which are hooded, is carried 
by blowers throughout the building 
which is heated in this manner in cold 
weather. Taken altogether this is one 
of the most modernly equipped and 
efficiently operated plants to be found 
anywhere. 





TRADE LITERATURE RECEIVED 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE D-2 ON 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS AND LU- 
BRICANTS. This report includes a 
proposed method of test for oxidation 
number of lubricating oils by the Sligh 
method, a proposed tentative method of 
test for flash point by means of the Tag 
closed tester and a proposed tentative 
method of test for viscosity by means 
of the Saybolt viscosimeter.—American 
Society for Testing Materials, 260 So. 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

CHEMICAL REACTIONS IN THE 
LEAD STORAGE BATTERY, by 
George W. Vinal and D. Norman Craig. 
Research Paper RP 778 of the Nation- 
al Bureau of Standards. Obtainable 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. (5 cents). 

THE BUNTING BRASS & BRONZE 
COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO.—Circu- 
lar describing Bunting bronze bars ma- 
chined and centered and Bunting anti- 
friction metal. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., SCHE- 
NECTADY, N. Y.—Circular on cable 
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compounds for insulating and sheath- 
ing cable. 

THE BEHAVIOUR OF WHITE 
BEARING METALS WHEN SUB- 
JECTED TO VARIOUS DEFORMA- 
TION TESTS, published by the U. S. 
Tin Research and Development Com- 
mittee, 149 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF WHITE 
BEARING METALS FOR SEVERE 
SERVICE, by D. J. Macnaughtan. 
Published by the U. S. Tin Research & 
Development Committee, 149 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

TESTS ON TIN-BASE AND LEAD- 
BASE BEARING METALS, by C. 
Jakeman and Guy Barr, D. Se. Pub- 
lished by the U. S. Tin Research & 
Development Committee, 149 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 

THE FERY-CARBONE DRY-TIN 
ACCUMULATOR, by Professor C. J. V. 
Fery. Published by the U. S. Tin Re- 
search & Development Committee, 149 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

JIG BUSHINGS, one of a series of 


standards for small tools and machine 
tool elements, for sale by the A.S.M.E. 
Publication Sales Dept., 29 West 39th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
STANDARD TABLES FOR CHRO- 
MEL-ALUMEL THERMOCOUPLES, 


_ by Wm. F. Roeser, A. I. Dahl, and G. J. 


Gowens. Research Paper RP 767 of 
the National Bureau of Standards. Ob- 
tainable from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. (5 
cents). 

METHODS OF TESTING THER- 
MOCOUPLES AND THERMO- 
COUPLE MATERIALS, by Wm. F. 
Roeser and H. T. Wensel, Research Pa- 
per RP 768 of the National Bureau of 
Standards. Obtainable from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (5 cents). 

INDUSTRIAL TRUCK AND 
TRAILER SOLID TIRES. Simplified 
Practice Recommendation R_ 103-33. 
Obtainable from Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. (5 
cents). 
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Hannifin Sensitive 
Straightening Press 


A 35-ton hydraulic press especially 
designed for straightening operations 
on axle shafts, crankshafts, and similar 
work requiring accurate straightening 





has been developed by Hannifin Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago, IIl. 

A single level controls the entire 
operation of the ram, with a sensitive 
proportional control action. When the 
control lever is moved in either direc- 
tion the ram will move a proportional 
distance and then stop by automatically 
bringing the operating valve to neu- 
tral. Thus the operator, merely by 
moving the one operating lever, ob- 
tains a ram movement at 35 tons pres- 
sure through the exact distance re- 
quired for the straightening of any 
piece. An accurate ram movement, 
either up or down, of as little as 1/16 
inch may be obtained. 

The hydraulic power unit, with con- 
stant delivery type rotary pump, is 
built into the base of the press making 
a self-contained unit that requires ap- 
proximately 19 square feet of floor 
space, 

Ram stroke is 6 inches. Speeds are 
—power stroke 53 inches per minute— 
return stroke 77 inches per minute. 
Dimensions are: table to ram (up) 20 
Inches, center of ram to face of frame 
9 inches, length of table 70 inches, floor 
to table 36 inches, overall height * 98 
Inches, base 3844x69 inches. 
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Control for Swivel 


Table Grinders 


Systematic Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
tool organization, has announced a new 
control for swivel table grinders. It 
is applicable to any plain or universal 
grinder used for external cylindrical 
grinding and is of advantage for tool 
rooms on work with many tapers or 
where frequent set-ups are required, 
according to the firm. Installations 
have been made in a number of the 
larger Milwaukee shops and plans are 
under way for national distribution of 
the product. 


New High Speed 
Automatic Screw Machines 


A new line of automatic screw ma- 
chines, both four and six spindle, has 
just been announced by The New 
Britain-Gridley Machine Co., New 
Britain, Conn. The model 41, illus- 
trated, is a four-spindle type handling 
work up to 2% in. x 6 in. An important 
new feature of these machines is that 
the spindles are mounted on preloaded 


ball bearings, with the aim of prevent- 
ing radial or axial deflection under the 
heaviest cuts. Spindles are shorter than 
the average, and are extra large in 
diameter to obtain rigidity. The spindle 
carrier is automatically lifted from its 
bearing seat just prior to indexing, and 
held off its seat during the indexing 
movement, thereby eliminating wear. 

Another feature is the use of form- 
ing slides mounted on hardened and 
ground cylindrical steel studs entirely 
encircled by their bearings, thus pro- 
viding especially large bearing areas 
for the cross slides, and tending to pre- 
serve the initial accuracy of these 
slides. 

These screw machines are equipped 
with a spherical roller chuck operating 
device, consisting of a series of barrel 
shape d rolls, held in and actuated by 
hardened and ground high carbon alloy 
steel actuating sleeves. When the outer 
sleeve is actuated by the chucking shoe, 
the barrel shaped rolls are forced 
radially toward the center of the spin- 
dle. This in turn gives axial movement 
to the chucking tubes. 

In order to protect their machines in 
case of improper lubrication the manu- 
facturers have provided safety oil pres- 
sure switches. To start the machine 
the operator must hold the starting but- 
ton depressed until the oil gauge shows 
that the desired pressure has been 
reached, and if at any time the pres- 
sure drops below the predetermined 
figure, the safety switch shuts off the 
power. 

(Turn to page 155, please) 
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AFL Plans New Member Drive 


(Continued from page 125) 


pected to send the second largest delegation, 
Michigan, of course, leading. 

The convention will mark the start of an 
intensive membership drive by the Federa- 
tion. Its present staff of five organizers is to 
be materially enlarged. Mr. Dillon said he 
did not expect an easy task as management 
is antagonistic to any form of outside union 
but he felt that the A. F. of L. had more 
respect than it did a year ago. “We must 
sell this institution to responsible manage- 
ment,” he said. In his opinion there is less 
unrest among workers than a year ago for 
which he credited the committees that have 
been set up in various plants to deal with 
the managements. 

“We are against strikes, as such,” Mr. 
Dillon declared. “They are merely an eco- 
nomic weapon that should be employed only 
as a last resort. After a strike it is always 
necessary to get together around the table, 
and we might as well do it before the 
strike. Union bargaining committees in 
plants are functioning better. They are be- 
ginning to understand their responsibilities 
and are less likely to strike than before.” 

The aim of the new union is the organi- 
zation of automobile workers and the de- 
velopment of a working agreement with man- 
agement, not necessarily a written agree- 
ment, according to Mr. Dillon. Dues are to 
be $1 per month per member during the 
period of employment. Mr. Dillon indicated 
that the Federation may come to the finan- 
cial assistance of the new organization until 
it has built up a reserve fund. The con- 
vention is being financed by the A. F. of L., 
but the expenses of delegates will be borne 
by the respective locals. 

The Detroit office of the Workers’ Edu- 
cation Bureau of America is arranging a 
series of evening meetings for the benefit 
of delegates and visitors at the convention. 
They will be addressed by outstanding edu- 
cators, statesmen and labor leaders. William 
Green will speak on “The Future of Organ- 
ized Labor.” Among other speakers are Wil- 
liam D. Mahon, secretary-treasurer of the 
Amalgamated Street Railway Men’s Associa- 
tion; Hon. John D. Dingell, Detroit; Prof. 
Max Handman of the University of Michi- 
gan and Harry Lynn Pierson of the Michi- 
gan PWA. 


August May Top 200,000 


(Continued from page 125) 


ances which have prevailed this summer fol- 
lowing removal of code restrictions, but they 
are still under the April peak. 

That the motor companies are well along 
with the preparatory work on new model 
programs is indicated by the activity of tool 
and die shops. The independent shops in 
the Detroit district are working top speed 
with day and night shifts general. The peak 
probably has been reached on die work, but 
a considerable amount of tool, jig and fix- 
ture work is yet to come in. Much has been 
heard about the changes this year being 
minor, which may be true for some com- 
panies, but the amount of work being done 
by the independent shops indicates rather 
extensive changes in some quarters. In fact, 
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demand for skilled tool and die workers is 
greater than it was in September and Oc- 
tober last year, a comparable stage in new 
model preparation. 


The shops are enjoying a very favorable 
labor situation this year, partly due to the 
generally high level of wages and partly to 
lack of organizing activity and agitation. 
The Mechanics Educational Society, which 
two years ago was active in organization of 
tool and die workers, has about faded from 
the picture. Many of the organizers are 
back at work in the shops. No unrest is 
apparent. The men are receiving better 
treatment generally and the shops themselves 
have given more attention to protecting them- 
selves from any disturbing elements. 


Steel companies report that a substantial 
amount of tonnage is coming in from the 
motor companies, of which a large part is 
on new models. This business has come in 
about two weeks earlier than was antici- 
pated. 


Buick 


Increases in both new and used car sales 
are reported by Buick Motor Co. for the 
second 10-day period of July over the pre- 
ceding 10 days. Every section of the coun- 
try showed a gain. Sales in Eastern states 
were up 19 per cent; Mid-Western area, 16 
per cent; the South, approximately the 
same; while the Pacific Coast jumped 76.7 
per cent. Deliveries for the period totaled 
1,978. Used car sales by Buick dealers 
were up 19 per cent for the country as a 
whole, with the gain as high as 24.3 per 
cent in the Middle West. 


Chrysler 


By July 27 this year, more Chrysler cars 
had been delivered than in the entire year 
1934. This date marked the end of a 30- 
week period in which Chrysler dealers de- 
livered 123,888 cars, of which 96,505 were 
Plymouths and 27,383 were Chryslers. Lat- 
ter figure not only tops the total for 1934 
but also that for 1933 and 1932 and shows 
a gain of 31.3 per cent over corresponding 
period last year. During week ended July 
27, Chrysler dealers delivered 3,421 Plym- 
ouths and 909 Chryslers, a total of 4,330 
units comparing with 3,384 Plymouths, 935 
Chryslers and a total of 4,319 units in pre- 
ceding week. 


DeSoto 


New car sales by DeSoto dealers neared 
the 100,000 unit mark this week to approach 
an all-time yearly record. In the first 30 
weeks this year, DeSoto dealers delivered 
95,571 new Plymouth and DeSoto cars, ex- 
ceeding total deliveries reported for any en- 
tire year previous to 1934, and within 6 per 
cent of deliveries for all of last year. DeSoto 
sales of 16,608 cars during the period have 
exceeded DeSoto deliveries for the same 
period last year by more than 10,000 units. 
while sales by DeSoto dealers of 78,963 new 
Plymouths compare with 59,113 units in the 
same period a year ago. 


Dodge 


Gains over the preceding week and a year 
ago are reported by Dodge dealers who, dur- 
ing week ended July 27, delivered 7,745 cars 
and trucks compared with 7,675 in preced- 
ing week and 5,953 in corresponding week 
of 1934. Of last week’s total 4,085 were 
Dodge passenger cars, 1,048 commercial cars 
and trucks and 2,612 Plymouths. Used car 
sales for the week were 8,668 vehicles. Total 





deliveries by Dodge dealers during the fig 
30 weeks this year were 222,690 units of 
which 116,163 were Dodge passenger car 
31,912 commercial cars and trucks and 74. 
615 Plymouths. In like period last year 
Dodge dealers delivered 146,885 units 9 
which 59,657 were Dodges, 26,281 trucks and 
60,947 Plymouths. The overall gain is 5)¢ 
per cent while the Dodge passenger car gain 
is 94.7 per cent or more than double tha 
for all makes in the first half of 1935, when 
registrations were up 46.85 per cent over the 
first half of 1934. Factory shipments lay 
week were just about the same as retail 
deliveries. 


Hupp Independent 
Stockholders Committee 


The independent stockholder committes 
for Hupp Motor Car Corp., which is ep. 
deavoring to gain representation for inde. 
pendent stockholders on the Hupp board at 
the annual meeting Sept. 11, is headed by 
J. Fred Pierson, former member of the New 
York Stock Exchange, as chairman. Othe 
members include Roy W. Arnold and Mav- 
rice Van Borgh both of New York and 
Alfred Spear of Providence. 


Automotive Leaders 
on Toledo Peace Board 


David H. Goodwillie, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co, 
Harry C. Tillotson, of the Tillotson Manu. 
facturing Co., and Royce G. Martin, presi- 
dent of the Electric Auto-Lite Co., have 
been named members of the Toledo Indus 
trial Peace Board. 


P-A Balance Sheet 


Working capital of $1,567,165 is shown on 
the pro forma balance sheet dated June 30, 
1935, of the new Pierce-Arrow Motor Corp 
This balance sheet gives effect to the reor- 
ganization plan. 

Current assets, totaling $1,719,048, include 
cash $772,773, receivables $151,183, and in- 
ventories $795,092. Current liabilities total 
$151,883. 


Land is carried at $478,000 and buildings 
and equipment at $2,027,665. Total assets 
are $4,399,674. 

Securities of the company include 7 per 
cent preferred stock carried at $250,000, 
common stock at $594,470, and secured 5 
per cent notes of $1,000,000. The balance 
sheet shows a surplus of $2,349,052, and a 
reserve of $54,270. 


Henry Ford Is 72 


Henry Ford observed his seventy-second 
birthday on Tuesday of this week at his 
cottage in the Huron Mountain club grounds 
on Lake Superior. 


Hupp Names Officials 


Hupp has named George E. Roehm, secre- 
tary; Thomas Bradley, director of purchases; 
Robert L. Hance, director of advertising, 
and J. F. Bowes, director of service. 


Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co. 


A net profit after charges of $936,490 is 
reported by the Cleveland Graphite Bronze 
Company for the six months ended June 30. 
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Tool Room 


Thread Grinder 


Societe Genevoise D’Instruments has 
placed on the market a tool room 
thread grinding machine, through its 
American sales agents, the Triplex Ma- 
chine Tool Co., New York, N. Y. 

The machine is driven by a 2 hp. 
motor mounted at the rear of the bed, 
and the drive then extends to a back- 
shaft and from there to the cone pul- 
ley on the machine. This gives six 
workhead speeds. Eight wheel spindle 
speeds are obtained by means of a 
grooved pulley on the shaft shown 
overhead, driven by a 1 hp. motor. 

The machine has a master leadscrew 
which, protected from grinding dust 
and dirt, permits of an accuracy of 
leadscrews to plus or minus 0.0001 in. 
The leadscrew has a correcting device 
at the front. A vertical microscope 
Is fitted over the top of the wheel to 
Provide a means for controlling the 
Profile angle of the wheel and of the 
workpiece during the grinding process. 
The grinding wheel head can be tilted 
to any suitable angle of helix formed 
by the threads to be ground. ’ 
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This machine can be used for grind- 
ing male threads from 3/16 in. to 6 in. 
in diameter and up to 12 in. in length 
between centers. For female threads, 
the grinding capacity is from 1% in. 
to 5 in. inside diameter. A corrector 
for temperature is also furnished to 
take care of variations in temperature 
from 32 deg. to 68 deg. Fahr. 


A New Sleeve 
Type Clutch 


Niagara Machine & Tool Works, 
Buffalo, N. Y., announces a new four- 
teen point engagement sleeve type 
clutch for machine tools. Prolonged 
life, instant engagement, increased 
number of strokes per minute and 
added safety are features of this 
clutch. 

The fourteen engaging jaws con- 
tribute to long life by distributing the 
load over a striking surface having 
many times the usual area. The time 
lag between depressing the treadle and 
actual clutch engagement is practically 
eliminated. This contributes to in- 
creased production, and safety. 

The crankshaft may be arranged to 


stop at, before, or after the top-center 
position by mounting the clutch sleeve 
in the corresponding radial position. 
Twenty-six splines provide twenty-six 


possible positions. When the treadle is 
depressed, a large concentric spring 
slides the clutch sleeve into engage- 
ment. At the end of the stroke, the 
sleeve is positively withdrawn by a 
cam race machined in the sleeve, which 
is engaged by hardened alloy steel fol- 
lower spindle, mounted in long anti- 
friction bearings. 


Hannifin Air Operated 
Moulding Press 


A compact 15-18 ton capacity air 
operated platen press for plastics and 
rubber molding operations is an- 
nounced by Hannifin Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, Ill. The design of 
this new press provides an advance 
stroke at six times the speed of the 
pressing stroke. The advance stroke is 
5% inches at 6,000 lbs. pressure and 
the pressing stroke 1% inches at 30,000 
lys. This cycle of operation permits 
rapid production, and one operator 
easily handles the steady production of 
several presses. 

The press is being used for both hot 
and cold molding, rubber molding, and 
several types of special molding oper- 
ations. Speeds and pressures may be 
regulated to suit individual require- 
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ments of any particular molding work. 
An especially valuable feature of this 
press in plastic molding is the pro- 
vision for the use of maximum pres- 
sure to “break” or separate the molds 
on the reverse stroke after the press- 
ing operation is completed. An air 
cushion at the end of the stroke pre- 
vents shock. 

Platen is 17x14 in. between columns, 
22 in., daylight, platen down 17% 
inches, platen up 10% inches. Advance 
stroke is 5% inches at 6,000 lbs:, power 
stroke 1% inches at 30,000 lbs. Ad- 
vance speed is six times the pressing 
speed. Cushioned reversal at full 
power is provided for separating molds 
upon completion of the molding period. 


Low Cost 
Plating Unit 


In response to the demand for a 
small, low-cost barrel plating unit. 
The Udylite Co., Detroit, Mich., has 
brought out the Handiplater, an elec- 
troplating barrel with a detachable 
cylinder. This feature makes it pos- 
sible to plate cadmium, copper, nickel, 
tin, and zinc; dry and tumble with 
just one machine. 

The unit has a capacity up to 25 lb. 
and is intended for production plating 
of small parts as well as occasional 


’ batches. It is motor driven by a 1/6 hp. 


motor. 


New Features in 
Magnetic Clutch 


A newly designed general purpose 
magnetic clutch is announced by Cut- 
ler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. An 
outstanding’ feature is the method of 
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adjus.ing the friction faces to compen- 
sate for wear and to assure uniform 
lining engagement. The inner circum- 
ference of the field ring is threaded and 
the adjustment is made by rotating the 
field ring, in respect to the magnet 
field member, and consequently moving 
it toward the friction surface on the 
armature member. When the field ring 
has teen moved forward sufficiently to 
compensate for the wear, it is locked 
firmly in position. 

A floating magnet armature is used 
in the design of the new clutch, mak- 
ing it impossible to score the magnet 
pole faces even if proper adjustment 
on the lining is not maintained. 


New General Duty 
Welding Torch 


The Purox No. 35 General Duty 
Welding Torch just announced by The 
Linde Air Products Company, New 
York, N. Y., embodies refinements in 
design and operation that are said to 
make it outstanding among medium 
pressure torches. Constructed of ex- 
truded brass, Monel metal, and drawn 
copper, and with silver soldered tubes, 
this torch is rugged and can _ stand 
rough treatment. Its range of useful- 
ness makes it equally adaptable to the 
lightest as well as the heaviest work 
to be found in any welding shop. It is 
listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Ine. 

The connections are ferrule type and 
extend parallel to the axis of the han- 
dle. The individual mixers in each 
welding head are so designed that max- 








imum resistance to flashback is af. 
forded and at the same time the effec. 
tive range of each size tip is greatly 
increased. Nine tips perform the duty 
of 15, the number usually required, 
The Monel metal seating surfaces are 
protected,. wear-resistant, and easily 
removable for cleaning or replacement, 


Ball Thrust Bearing 
Of Unusual Diameter 


An interesting installation of a ball 
thrust bearing of unusually large 
diameter held to very close limits for a 


high precision application is illustrated 
in this special Bantam ball thrust 
bearing. It is 54 in. O.D. x 48 in, 
I.D. x 4% in. thick and was built by 
the Bantam Ball Bearing Company, 
South Bend, Indiana, for the Ham- 
mond Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, for use on the special automatic 
multi-operation boring and reaming 
machine. 

The machine was designed to finish 
four boring and reaming operations 
on the pump connections of the motor 
on a popular low priced autombile. 
The equipment is so constructed that 
each boring operation is held within 
limits of one thousandth of an inch, 
and timed to produce one _ finished 
motor block every 40 seconds, four 
operations being handled at one time. 
All tools are driven by individual 
motors, while the feed and quick re- 
turn are operated hydraulically. The 
table is also rotated hydraulically 

The 95 in. diameter table which car- 
ries the jigs and engine blocks is sup- 
ported and rotated on the Bantam ball 
thrust bearing. The table is indexed 
for 72 degree movement which takes 
care of one loading station and four 
machining operations. The machine 
is very compact, requiring a floor 
space of only 8 ft. by 12 ft., and is 
9 ft. high from the floor to the top of 
the center column. 
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